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Farm Department. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his farm 
at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as the Mtcar- 
GAN FARMER Experiment Farm. All correspond- 
ence for this department should be sent to Climax. 


“TENDING CORN” IN DRILLS. 











In the last FARMER, you have the right 
idea of cultivating corn in drills. Last 
year the cultivator went ahead and tore 
the Frqane up thoroughly, and the next 
day I followed with the weeder. This de- 
stroyed all the young weeds, just before 
they became weeds, and leveled down the 
ridges made by the cultivator. 

I used the weeder when the corn was two 
feet high. But when it getsso large the 
weeder should be used in the afternoon, to 


keep from breaking the ome, 
Gratiot Co., Mich. I. N. COWDREY. 


As we have stated before, this will be our 
first attempt to grow field corn in drills, 
using an eleven-hoe, two-horse grain drill 
for drilling in the corn. We do not see 
why a properly constructed grain drill can- 
not be used for several other purposes be- 
sides drilling in wheat and oats. 

Several correspondents have given us 
their method of handling the drill, and we 
shall test the matter thoroughly. It is 
true that nearly all the fields of drilled 
corn we have seen throughout the country 
have shown that ridged condition of the 
rows that we so dislike to see. We do not 
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The as beautiful song was ini especially for Memorial Day. Any G. A. R. Post, choir or quartet which desires to use it 
will be supplied with copies of:this issue free upon application. Give address and number of copies wanted. 








MEMORIAL DAY. 


One week from Monday next occurs 
Memorial Day, andin every northern and 
many southern States it will be observed 
by patriotic citizens, to keep in remem- 
brance those who fell in the struggle for 
the preservation of the Union and the 
maintainance of a free government. As 
time rolls on, and the mists which envelop- 
ed the a are cleared away, its im- 

rtance will grow in the estimation of the 


istorian and the patriot. Its success 





meant the dedication of this northern con- 
to free government, its defeat a 


tinent to 


broken union, a disrupted government, and 
human slavery an established fact in one- 
third the territory of the United States. 
Without the sacrifice of the men who laid 
down their lives to sustain the government, 
we would be a divided people, with large 
standing armies a necessity. and customs 
houses between the States. This continent 
would then be in the condition of Europe, 
and one-half the substance of the people 
would be required to protect themselves 
from the aggressions of their neighbors. 
Can we then be too thankful for the 
outcome of the struggle, or too grate- 
ful to those who ventured their lives, 
and lost them, in the defense of a 


free government, a united country and its 
future peace and ‘prosperity. Every honor 
paid to their memory strengthens the gov- 
ernment, teaching lessons of patriotism 
and love of country. Forone day let all 
good citizens unite in pepsee respect to the 
memories of our dead heroes, and make 
Memorial Day an object lesson of patriot- 
ism to boys and girls who are growing into 
future citizens. In every village and ham- 
let of Michigan, this day should be held 
sacred, for her sons sleep on nearly ever 

battlefield from Gettysburg to the Gul 

and none showed a braver front or waged 
sterner battle with the foe. The State 
honors herself in honoring her dead heroes. 





see why the horse weeder cannot almost 
entirely prevent this. 

Level cultivation is best, we believe, and 
the alternate use of the cultivator and 
weeder should make this possible, up to 
harvest time at least. In fact, we hope to 
succeed in growing field corn in drills, and 
shall give details of work done through the 
season, whether we succeed or not. 

May 13th., 1897. 


~ 





| For the Michigan Farmer. 


FARMING UNPROFITABLE. 


We have taken the MICHIGAN FARMER & 
number of years, and we would not know 
how to get along without its advice and 
friendly chat. 

I hope you will give me this little space 
in your paper. I have often thought of 
writing to your department, as lam much 
interested in everything pertaining to the 
farm, especially the dairy. And1 want to 
tell you that I have received much help from 
your various talks on butter-making, and 
dairy work in general. 

Perhaps I have chosen a bad subject this 
time, as I am interested in everything that 
tends to better the condition on the farms. 
But facts are facts, and there is too much 
impossible advice thrown to the ever patient 
farmer. 

I have just read friend E. F. Brown’s 
article: ‘Economy on the Farm,” and I 
am very anxious to find out how hecan 
make farming pay with ten hours’ labor a 
day. Iam very fond of the farm and would 
not wish to exchange the open free life of 
the country for the crowded dusty city. 

But the one drawback to life on the farm 
is the long tiresome day’s work where the 
farmer gets up at half past four and begins 
to chore; and he will have to work lively if 
he gets everything done and gets tothe 
field at seven o’clock. And he usually 
works until six, eats his supper, which takes 
about half an hour, and then chores for two 
hours longer. I cannot figure out where he 
will get those five hours for self-improve- 
ment or amusement. 

Surely if the farmer is in debt he must 
labor more than ten hours a day,if he would 
not get sunk. And on an average-sized farm 





he cannot afford to hire a man, for the man 
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would take all that could be spared to pay 
him for his work. 

The farmer must study how to make the 
very best of his farm that soil and his 
means:will permit, and it will puzzle him to 
find out what to raise that will bring money 
enough to pay interest and taxes. And if 
he is so fortunate as to be out of debt, he 
will wish to meke his farm pay him a good 
interest on his investment, as well as living 
wages for his work. And if there is a way 
to do that with ten hours’ labor a day on the 
farm, it should be made public so that we 
may all have a taste of that five hours 
leisure that would cause us to feel as if the 
apex of farming had been reached. 

Bat I do not find fault with the long day’s 
work so much as I do with the poor pay. 
Tf something is not done to keep up the 
prices of farm produce, farming must be re- 
moved from the ranks of remunerative, 
honorable occupations,and those that labor 
= farm reduced to the condition of 
serfs. 

I was told last fall, by a wise politician, 
that if the farmer wishes money he must 
raise ‘what the pens want I asked him 
what that was. am sorry to say he could 
not tell me. The farmer is receiving lots of 
good advice on how to make a success of 
farming, from learned men drawing a fat 
salary. 

Iam not saying but what such advice is 

The farmer usually knows how to 
improve his farm, but it takes money, and 
that: is something he can’t get. We are 
told that there is plenty of money if 
one has something to getit with. I think 
it must require diamonds to get it, as the 
common necessities of life have lost their 
walue. Mw. C. 
& Crurmron Co.. Mich. 





For the Michigan Seemen. 
FARM THOUGHTS. 





“‘Write for the FARMER?” Well, yes, we 
all like to read the successes and failures of 
our co-laborers. Does it pay for practical 
scrubs like me to write for the papers? 
Well, yes, we get the practical experience 
of men who are “‘in it.” 

The greater half of the farmers are not 
“‘eollege bred,’’ and do not farm it on paper. 
I am acquainted with some men in this 
township who have no education, and yet 
are the most thrifty, enterprising, ‘“‘well-to- 
do” farmers that we have. 

We are looking, and have been for some 
time, for that “brilliant outlook for the 
future.” We have also been waiting and 
working for that same thing, but it is a 
myth. The more we work and improve,the 
greater we find our expenses. The hardest 
work that our State, county and township 
officials do, is to create expenses for as poor 
devils to pay. They are blatting more about 
other nations and other people’s business 
than attending to their own people’s wants. 
The needs of our own people they can not 


But to my farm experience. Does it pay 
to feed apples to cows and hogs? Like the 
rest I had plenty of apples; one row of 
trees by the Jane fence, another by the 
pasture lot. Apples kept falling and the 
cows got them. My pasture was poor; no 
hay but rye hay,so I fed apples all the 
fall, and my cows kept up a good flow of 
milk with no bad effects on the butter. 

My eleven hogs ran in the orchard all 
the time; I fed no corn, and yet they got to 
be good block hogs. 

Another experience is on spraying fruit 
trees. I have read the theories and prac- 
tice of others, but I never have, as yet, 
sprayed aegesins, and this year, though 
heavily loaded, we have not had apples so 
free from moth and worms for years; my 
plums also were loaded and as good as any 
sprayed trees. 

Regarding scientific farming, fertilizers 
and thoroughbred breeding, the average 
farmer wants to go slow; at least that is 
my experience for many years. All farms 
in Michigan cannot be laid out and worked 
like friend Pierce’s farm on account of hills 
and hollows; but his plan is well worth 
knowing. A. @. HYDER. 

ALLEGAN Co., Mich. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
LIKES STEAM. 





Allow me a word to A. Williams, Clinton 
Co., as to windmills upon the farm. Upon 
my farm I use an ordinary windmill to 
pump water. It is pumped into a tank 
holding 60 barrels and is covered after the 
fashion of railroad tanks, with ventilation 
at the top. 4 

This tank is upon a stone wall commenc- 
ing five feet in the ground, extending six 
feet above the ground, is three feet thick 
and is built circular. A small door is left 
in the south side mae enough to admit en- 
trance, and is provided with double doors, 
one inside and one outside to prevent frost 
from entering. 

About a foot from the top of the wall 
ventilation is supplied by laying drain tile 
in the wall. From this tank water can be 
conducted anywhere on the farm by piping. 
So much for water ~~ e+ 

This is all the use I have for windmills 
anywhere. I believe in steam for the work 
that Mr. Williams has to do. Tread powers 

may be all right for some people on the 
farm, but they would not be of any use to 
me. And if friend Williams will hitch up 
his horse and drive over to my farm (it is 
mo great distance) I will convince him by 
actual inspection of two power windmills 
and one tread power used for grinding, 
that 3g | outfit, steam, knocks all other 
power, for the purposes that he desires to 


use power, clear out of sight. 
SuiawassEeE Co., Mich. JOHN NORTHWOOD. 










For the Michigan Farmer. 
A CHEAP STONE BOAT. 





One of the handiest things on a farm is a 
good stone boat, and the cheapest way to 
make one is out of ordinary two-inch 
plank. 

There is no need of going to-the trouble 
and expense of getting stone-boat plank 
sawed, or hunting all over the country for 
se and paying a good round price for 

em 


A boat can be made in the following way 
that will be durable and strong, and last 
till the planks are entirely wornout. No 
bolts are needed; only eight-penny wire 
nails need be used, but be sure to use plen- 
ty of them and nail from both sides of the 


joint. 
A 








OA Ee 


Fia. 1. 


Get two planks a foot wide-and 16 feet long, 
make a mark inthe middle where to cut in 
two, as at A, Fig.1. ‘Measure about a foot 
each each way from the center mark A,and 
lay off bevels as shown in Fig. 1. 

hae these blocks off with a crosscut saw, 
and then turn them upside down and nail 
them on as shown in Fig. 2. Cut some 








blocks, like C, out of the remaining plank, 
and nail them on the upper side of the boat 
at D. This will strengthen the joint. 
g al 
P— ras 
Fieé. 2. 

Nail on a good, tough piece in front, an 
inch board will do, to fasten the clevis 
through. Obtain a good, strong clevi-, 
with a good ring in it, and fasten on the 
boat so that it cannot be taken off. 

Remember, this boat can be made with 
eight-penny wire nails. The crosspiece at 
the back end, E, and the side pieces can be 
beveled_and nailed on with eight-penny 
nails. Puta nail wherever you can. 

You can make such a boat 

as this while you are going 

a a after theplank. I haveone 

that I have used for four 

years. ‘he planks are worn very thin, but 

the front holds yet, and has never given 
me any bother. 

People sometimes go to a great deal of 
trouble to make a stone boat. They have 
to get plank sawed on purpose, everything 
cut to the right bevel at the sawmill, get a 
large number ot bolts, countersink the 
heads, and work a whole day to make one. 
And then the neighbors will use it more 
than the owner, while two men with ordi- 
nary mother wit can make one Of this kind 
in an hour or two. 

Maple plank is best, but oak will do. I 
would sooner make one out of Pe plank 
than to “monkey” about and hnnt up 
regular stone-boat plank. I can make the 
boat and get the stone drawn before you 
can hunt up the plank. I. N. COWDREY. 

Gratiot Co., Mich. 

{We farmers who have “‘been there” inthe 
stone-boat business can appreciate what 
friend Cowdrey says, and the recipe is plain 
and easy to take. 

A stone boat or sled,and a farm truck,are 
implements that should find almost daily 
use on any farm. We use both and could 
not—at least we would not—get along 
without them.—Ep.] 





For the Michigan farmer. 


CYCLONES AND PRECAUTIONS. 





As the season of cyclones has come again, 
a few hints about the care of buildings may 
not be amiss. Last season this section was 
visited by a cyclone, and, while the writer 
of this was not directly in the wake, he 
was near enough to feel a little of its ef- 
fects. After visiting the ruins the next day 
he concluded that it would be wise to ex- 
amine the buildings for weak places. 

Everything seemed all right until I came 
to the windmill. This mill was built in 
1887. It was immediately painted and had 
always been kept well painted, and I nat- 
urally supposed it was all right, as I had 
epee put in new anchor posts and could 
—— ing about the derrick to cause sus- 
picion. 

But to make sure I took a hatchet and 
began to pound and cut for rotten spots in 
the derrick. One was very soon found un- 
der one of the stay boards and another at 
the first splice. Well I went on all over the 
millin thesame way. There were eight 
splices in the posts and all but two were 
damaged by rot. 

Rotten places were also found under the 
stay*boards. I was not a little surprised,be- 
cause, with thecare I had given the mill, 
I supposed it would be sound and all right. 
We strengthened the derrick by spiking 
2x4 scantlings on the inside of posts, from 
bottom to top. 

I suppose the cause of the rotten spots is 
that the water runs down the posts and 
stay boards and keeps the posts damp at 
these points, so that they hardly dry out 
between showers and so rot rapidly. 

I have observed that the roofs of build- 
ings were sometimes blown off that most 
likely would not have been if the doors had 
all been closed. The wind sometimes gets 
under a loose shingle, and with this shingle 
as a leverage, rips off a large section of 
shingles. Ora loose board on the barn 
ay! become the entering wedge that may 
be followed by the destructiun of the barn. 

Of course, no building can withstand the 
full force of the regular cyclone. But with 





reasonable care and precaution, buildings 


on the outskirts of the storm might be 
saved that would otherwise be damaged or 
destroyed. H. A. BUNNELL. 

CatHoun Co., Mich. 

(If the truth was known, more than half 
the owners of windmills having wooden 
derricks, erected a half dozen years ago, 
would immediately feel the necessity of 
strengthening the corner posts, somewhat 
as friend Bunnell describes above. 


It is also a good plan to dig around the 
anchor posts, a foot or two deep, every two 
years, or oftener, to see if the posts are rot- 
ting off. As soon asa post is found badly 
decayed it should be taken out and a new 
one putin. This is quite a job sometimes, 
but it is a mistake to leave the old anchor 
posts too long. 

Another necessity is to carefully ex- 
amine the whole mill every summer, soon 
after hot dry weather comes on. Go to the 
top and tighten every loose burr and bolt. 
You will sometimes find quite a number of 
them, especially on a wooden wheel and 
vane. A frequent examination would pre- 
vent many a slat from getting loose and 
blowing out. 

Of course we cannot prevent cyclones 
from destroying our buildings and other 
property, and there seems to more dan- 
ger from this source in Michigan than 
there was many years ago. In fact, we 
consider it as necessary toinsure our build- 
ings and their contents against windstorms 
and eyclones, as against fire. In this section 
of the State, since the recent windstorms 
have made so much havoc, many farmers 
have insured in windstorm and cyclone in- 
surance companies. We are _ insured 
against both fire and wind.—Eb.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
KIND OF CORN FOR SILO. 


Would like to ask what kind of corn 
to plant to fill a silo, or rather what kind 
do most men plant? 

I have a silo and have filled it two years. 
I raised the red cob ensilage corn, and am 
hardly suited with it. Don’t seem to be 
rich enough to suit me. There is too much 
water init. The cows do not give as rich 
milk as I would like them. 

I feed heavy with corn, oats and bran, 
ground, twice a day; and for all that the 
milk is not as rich as it ought to be. The 
cows give lots of milk, and I like the silo, 
but wouldn’tit be better for me to plant 
common yellow dent corn? 

Have talked with some that have silos, 
and some say the common dent is the best 
and others say it won’t keep good, and that 
the red cob ensilage-is the best. ) would like 
you to ask the question through your 
paper, and see what the opinion is of those 
that have silos,if it is not asking too much. 

IncHamM Co, Mich. W. A. BLACKMORE. 

[We should prefer to plant the variety 
that has long been grown in your section 
for grain purposes. You can depend on 
such corn to mature. 


If you wish more fodder and less grain, 
plant or drill in thicker. We do not like 
the large southern varieties, even for the 
silo. A goodly portion of ears makes the 
silage better, but siloists now let the corn 
mature more before cutting. We should 
prefer corn too ripe to put in the silo,rather 
than put it in too green. If inclined to be 
too dry, wet down thoroughly as it goes 
into the silo.—Eb. [ 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


It is not very often that I see anything in 
your valuable paper from this part of the 
State, and if you have no objection I will 
furnish you a few items occasionally. 

Cheboygan county possesses a_ great 
many advantages for the new settler;excel- 
lent soil, healthy climate, good markets 
and shipping facilities, cheap lands and 
steady employment during the winter in 
the woods. 

All kinds of cereals, Indian corn, roots 
and the finest of fruits (peaches excepted) 
can be raised successfully. One of the 
latest enterprises is a flax mill, started by a 
stock company at Cheboygan. Our farmers 
are taking a great deal of interest in this 
new industry, and several hundred acres 
will be seeded to flax this spring. Please 

ive us your opinion about raising flax in 

ichigan. H. L. KOEHLER. 

CHEBOYGAN Co., Mich. 

[Shall be glad to hear from you at any 
time. The FARMER wishes to largely in- 
crease its circulation in Northern Michi- 
gan, and wants to know what the farmers 
“up there” are doing. - 

See another article on flax culture. Shall 
be glad to hear from others who have had 


experience.—Ep. ] 








For the Michigan Pasian, 
GEARED WINDMILL A SUCCESS. 


In looking over my Farmer of April 
17th, I read a letter written you by Mr. A. 
Williams, in regard to his geared windmill, 
and also your remark concerning the wind- 
mill, in a general way. 

In order that your readers may have 
both sides of the question, I take the liber- 
ty of giving you the following information 
in regard to the 12-foot steel geared wind- 
mill which I had erected for me last De- 
cember. 

This mill was erected on my barn, usin 
@ steel tower which was thoroughly brace 
with iron rods, makies the entire outfit 
perfectly rigid. Since I put up this mill I 








have cut all my feed. and I have done all 





the grinding for 35 head of cattle and 
eight horses. 

e use about seven or eight bushels of 
ground feed each day, &nd besides doin 
my cutting and grinding, I have shelled 
seven or eight hundred bushels of corn and 
have sawed enough wood to last me the 
coming year. This has all been done with- 
out the breakage of a single casting, and 
not one ceat’s worth of repairs of any kind, 
iy the only cost has been for one gallon of 
oil. 


In view of my experience asstated above, 
I cannot help but think that there must be 
something wrong, either with the mill 
Mr. Williams has used, or the way in which 
it was put up, as my mill has been perfect- 
ly satisfactory in every way from the day 
it was first started. ANTHONY TERNES. 

Wayne Co., Mich 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GROWING FLAX. 





I see in the last issue of the FARMER that 
Mr. Spauldiog, of Ionia Co., wants in- 
formation in regard to flax culture. 


I have never been a friend of flax. Have 
spent several years in Nebraska and North 
Dakota, where flax is one of the principle 
crops, and helped handle the crop in all its 
stages, from seeding to threshing. 

he main reason why flax should not be 
sown is that it is every hard on the land 
and will make land poor and unproductive 
the quickest of any cropI knowof. Another 
reason is that it is a very difficult crop to 
harvest and thresh. 

I never saw but one self-binder that would 
do anything like good work in cutting the 
crop, and that worked very slowly. And 
when it comes to threshing there is sure to 
be trouble, as there are very few ma- 
— that can handle flax straw success- 

ully. 

Bins or bags that will hold any other 
grain will not do for flax seed, as itis about 
as hard to hold as quicksilver. Nothing 
but absolutely tight bins will do. Ido not 
want to discourage anyone from experi- 
menting with flax,but simply mention some 
of the difficulties to be met. 

The plan generally followed in North 
Dakota is to prepare the ground in the 
spring, either by plowing or with a disc 
pulverizer (plowing preferred), then seeding 
about the first of June at the rate of one- 
half bushel per acre, sown broadcast with 
a broadcast seeder, which sows and covers 
at one operation. 

The cutting is done with a self-binder 
with the twine left out, dropping the flax in 
a loose bundle. It is generally leftin that 
mare until drawn to the threshing ma- 
chine. 

In conclusion, let me say to those intend- 
ing to raise flax, goslow. Sow but little 
at first, and learn how, and watch theeffect 
on your land. FRED J. ROWLEY. 
SHIAWASSEE Co., Mich. 


for the Michigan farmer. 


NO SLAT AND WIRE WANTED. 





I saw in a recent Issue an article on Fenc- 
ing by Mr. E. F. Brown. Now as lama 
young man, and never have built much 
fence, I don’t agree with Mr. Brown. 


When a man says that a slat and wire 
fence is one of the best fences I don’t think 
he is right, and don’t think it good advice 
for other people to follow who wish to fence 
and save time, expense, and bother every 
two or three years in repairing. 

Any man that has a slat and wire fence 
knows that it will not stand the wind. You 
may do your best when you build it, but in 
a short time it is slack and post loose, and 
how are you going to make it tight again? 

When you strain common wire you break 
the fiber in it and your wire will never 
come back again and how are you to do in 
this case? Barb wire is not a nice thing 
on a farm. If I had my say about barb 
wire, it would be made a crime to use it. 

My advice is, if you want a fence and one 
that will stand as long as a man will, and 
the easiest fence on posts, and that can be 
moved without much expense, I think the 
coiled spring wire is the best that I have 
ever seen. Cc. F. THAYER. 

Monroe Co., Mich. 

(Our impression is that friend Brown re- 
ferred to plain wire fence, eight or ten 
strands, with four or five slats or pickets to. 
the rod. This makes a good fence, and one 
that is very generally constructed by farm- 
ers at the present time. 

But deliver us from the closely woven 
wire and slat fence, with two or three main 
wires, either single or double, and slats 
from three to four inches apart. We have 
faithfully tried several short stretches of 
such fence during the last six years, and 
want no more of it at any price.—ED.] 


TxHE Iilinois State bulletin says that 
winter wheat is nearest a total failure ever 
recorded, with one exception. It ore yield 
will but little exceed enough wheat for seed. 
The substance of the official statement is 
as iollows- ‘Reports from nearly half of 
the counties in the State, including most 
all of the winter wheat growing counties, 
are to the effect that two-thirds of the 
wheat seeded last. fall, 1,749,000 acres was 
winter-killed or destroyed by floods, and 
the condition of the remaining third, 583,000 
acres, is so poor that under the most favor- 
able conditions from now until harvest only 
about one-third of an average crop may be 
expected. 








For HoarsEness, Covens, ASTHMA AND Brox- 
CHIAL TROUBLES, use “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 








Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 
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Hive Stock. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND ITS SUPPRES- 
SION. 








After some years of very vigorous and 
costly work in an attempt to stamp out 
tuberculosis in her herds of cattle, and 
without the great results which were con- 
fidently expected to follow, the State of 
Massachusetts, or rather her cattle com- 
missioners, are pursuing a different course, 
having in view the suppression of the cause 
of the disease rather than the killing of 
those affected. We think this change in 
method, if vigorously followed, will be 
speedily followed by an improvement in the 
general health of the cattle of that State, 
and the gradual but effectual stamping out 
of this disease. Im a letter to the New 
England Farmer, L.W.Curtis,M. D.,says of 


the new work taken up by the commission: 


“The cattle commissioners are now pur- 
suing a sensible course in looking after 
poor ventilation, which is the prime cause 
of tuberculosis. They are having the local 
inspectors record the condition of barns 
where inspected herds are kept. If any 
barns are reported as ill-ventilated, let the 
commissioners state to the owners what 
they must do if they wish to keep their 
cows healthy. If they do not comply with 
the conditions, that fact should debar them 
from receiving any compensation from the 
State; no one should receive any pay after 
the first testing. This would make farmers 
mote careful about ventilation. Within 
the last year I have visited several barns 
where the stock had been tested the second 
time, usually taking about the same as on 
the first test. 

‘In one case the cows were kept in a 

mode! barn (?) in which the plan for venti- 
lation is good, only the cows cannot get 
half enough fresh air to meet their wants. 
There is a cold air box one foot square for 
30 cows. This box might do on a clear day 
when we get a heavy northwest air; but 
when we get the light, moist, easterly air, 
there can be but litt'e change of air in the 
stable, and this too, at a time when the 
cows need it the most; cows need nearly 
two-fifths more air when the wind is in the 
east to obtain the same amount of oxygen 
I would rather sleep in a cold room with 
pure air than in a warm room with impure 
air. I always sleep with the window open, 
the year round and never had the grippe, 
nor can I remember when I have hada 
cold; staying in ill-ventilated rooms causes 
these diseases and many others. We never 
hear of horses having tuberculosis; but put 
them under the same conditions we do the 
cow and they would have it just the same. 
The fact that they never have it shows 
that fresh air is the great factor in pre- 
venting, yes, and in curing tuberculosis, 
veer the animal has become badly dis- 
eased. 
“There is no objection to making barns 
warm; but they should be well ventilated 
even if the temperature must go below 
freezing point.” 

We publish the above extract for the 
consideration not only of dairymen, cattie 
breeders and farmers, but also for the State 
Live Stock Commission and those who 
have the supervision of cattle and other 
live stock belonging to the various State 
institutions. Heretofore all attempts to 
prevent the spread of tuberculosis have 
been along the line of slaughtering or 


quarantining affected animals; but it has 
not proved effective. To accomplish the 
best results the causes which produce the 
disease must be removed. The disease is 
not the result of breeding, although that 
may spread it, as, although European 
scientists ho!d that it is not hereditary, we 
are strongly of the opinion that it is, but in 
most cases itis the result of close housing 
in unsanitary buildings, and seclusion 
from fresh air and sunlight. The herd of 
cattle at the Agricultural College has 
suffered severely from the disease, and we 
think its history proves the hereditary 
character of the disease, as well as thesfact 
that it will break out spontaneously among 
healthy cattle when they are kept uaoder 
proper conditions to produce the disease. 
Those old stables, situated in a hollow, and 
constructed so as to render proper ventila- 
tion impossible, shou'd be torn down and 
others built which would be in accord with 
modern sanitary requirements. Of course 
this would cost some money, but much less 
than the state is now losing from these old 
buildings, and which losses must continue 
indefinitely so long as they are in use. 
Fresh air, sunshine and pure water are all 
cheap and accessible, and they are the hest 
aids to sound health and usefulness. Why 
not use them to the fullest possible extent 
at all seasons of the year, even if afew 
guarts of milk are lost in the process? 





=> 


TuE Farmers’ Voice does us the compli- 
ment of publishing the diagram showing 
how Australian fleeces are skirted, with a 
part of our descriptive article. But our 
contemporary credited the Zenner-Ray- 
mond Disinfecting Co. with getting up both 
the diagram and article. They were both 
Drepared especially for the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, and the Company referred to 
credited them to the FARMER in its circnlar 
from which the Voice copied them. But 
we are glad to see them copied whether we 
got credit or not, for it will educate farmers 
to the inherent dishonesty of the wool tariff 
in its present shape. 





THE BERKSHIRE AS A BACON HOG. 





Henry Stewart, quite an authority on the 
hog, recently stated in an article in the 
Country Gentleman, that the Berkshire 
was the best bacon hog known 20 years aga. 
A party writing from Prince Edwards 
Island, Canada, in commenting on Mr. 
Stewart’s statement, says: 

If the Berkshire was the best bacon hog 
then, it certainly is not now. Any person 
who knows anything of the ‘‘English bacon 
hog” knows that the Yorkshire has earned 
that appellation, and that the Yorkshire is 
the hog imported to Denmark to improve 
the native breeds, and has left his impress 
on that country, as witness the value 
—— in the English market on Danish 

acon. Any person who knows anything 
of the “bacon hog,’? must admit that the 
hog, par excellence, for bacon, must have 
length of side, rather narrow back, rather 
lean; these are directly opposite traits to 
those of the Berkshire, which is short, 
broad-backed, fat and elephantine. The 
Yorkshire cross on the short sows of the 
county make first-rate bacon hogs, the 
Yorkshire Duroc-Jersey cross being, proba- 
bly, the best cross, and rather more profit- 
able than the pure, true Yorkshire from 
the feeder’s standpoint. 


They must have a peculiar breed of 
Berkshires where this writer lives. There 
is no doubt the Berkshire, as usually bred, 
is rather thick in the back for a prime 
bacon hog. But we never knew before that 
it was deficient in length of body. In fact 


it has always been classed as a long-bodied 
animal. The Yorkshire may be longer 
from ‘“‘end to end,’’ but a good deal of that 
length will be taken up with his head, and 
that will never make bacon. He is thinner 
bodied than the Herkshire, and to that ex- 
tent excels him as a bacon hog. But will 
not the superior excellence of the Berkshire 
in hams and shoulders more than even up 
this advantage of the Yorkshire? The 

Berkshire will make a good bacon hog if 

grown properly. He must have plenty of 

range, and an opportunity to graze, that 
his bodily activity may produce muscle, 
and his diet not be too fattening. The 
bacon hog must be strong boned and active, 
while the pork hog, which has wntil recent 

ears been regarded as the best type for the 
armers to grow, was largely the product 
of the cornfield and a limited range. 

Many Berkshires have been spoiled by 

breeding for that type—a broad back, com- 

pact, fine-boned animal, which tattens 
quickly, and whose flesh is mostly lard. 

The bacon hog is not altogether the prod- 

uct of a special breed. Heis quite largely 

the result of feed and management. 

The standard of excellence adopted by 
the American Berkshire Association is as 
follows: 

Color—Black, but skin and hair occasionally 
showing tinge of bronze or copper color, with 
white on feet, face, tip of tail,and occasional 
ME aos casi a send copae apenek eaenen 4 

Face and Snout—The latter short, broad and 
meaty, the former fine, well dished and broad 


OUMONMG OPEN coo ce esis cake neces acccieaseon 9 
Eye-—Very clear, rather large, dark hazel or 
Ub aks dadn eaes-naen case sees + wa SeeUeR eben ames 2 
Ear—Sometimes almost erect, but generally in- 
clined forward, medium size.... .......ss-.06. 4 
Jowl—Full and heavy, running back well on 
Ey 5) 4:0. 0a a WeG EMI PRN a od vc vas 54a 64 cbc ede 4 
Neck--Short and broad on top.........sseseeeees 4 
Hair—Fine and soft, inclined to thickness in 
MACs aces eeaca sued colese walaverocn caseeen Sa sieace 3 
Skin—Smooth and pliable...............esee0 ees 4 
Shoulder—Smooth and even on top and in line 
with side, thick through chest..... .........++ 7 
Back—Broad, long and straight, or slightly 
arched, ribs well sprung.........0ssseees eevee 10 
Side—Deep and well let down, straight side and 
OIRO on 355d cecicp ecg cdecdcdtanumectSacecs 6 


Fiank—Well back and low down on leg, making 
weeny a straight line with lower part of 
OG cnssicacs ccccisese saelada baie iva'd saca gdele ease 5 

POI — AV GNG) WAGE oon v0) Sais cock escets ccas sees 8 

Ham-——Deep and thick, extending well up on 
back and holding thickness well down to 


WOM ss detcevusisch ence ven wteasee oe. vi edie ce.see 10 
Tail—Well up on line with back, not too fine, 
short or tapering..... 2 


AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER FROMA 
SHEEP-BREEDER. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


The FARMER comes to us every week full 
of good things and is highly appreciated by 
every member of the family. 

One of the features of the paper that in- 
terests me just now is the desoriptive arti- 
cles of animals, showing cut of same. 
Farmers like to see the picture of a fine 
blooded animal, as it gives them a better 
idea of the breed. * bed 

I enclose a sample of wool from a two- 
year-old Improved Black Top Merino ram 
—one year’s growth. Itis a fair every-dav 
sample. I could send a dozen as long and 
fine. My ewes averaged 1114 Ibs. per head 
of better wool than Australia can produce. 

I thank you for your most excellent arii- 
cles on the wool schedule. It is too had 
that we must submit toso much tinkering 
with our interests. 0. M. ROBERTSON. 

Eaton Co., Mich. 

The sample sent us by Mr. Robertson is 
a beautiful specimen of delaine wool. The 
stapleis full 444 inches in length, with 
beautiful crimp, white oil, and very elastic. 
Every fibre is perfect to the tip, showing 


that the flock has been well cared for. It 
is just such high quality wool as this 
sample which will be most severely dis- 
criminated against by the proposed wool 











schedule, because it is very similar in qual- 
ity to the best skirted fleeces of Australia. 
Growers of this class of wool are to be put 
under a ban by Congress at the instance of 
eastern manufacturers. They are to be 
forced out of growing the finer grades of 
wool through a miserable subterfuge, and 
because so many of those who are supposed 
to represent agricultural states are better 
versed in law or business methods than the 
interests of their farmer constituents. 


THE HORN FLY. 








With the advent of warm weather cattle 
owners may look fora recurrence of the at- 
tacks of the Horn Fly, which is a most ex- 
asperating pest to cattle. Various remedies 
have been recommended to protect cattle 
from the attacks of this fly, such as smear- 
ing the parts of the animal where the flies 


generally settle with some greasy sub- 
stance, such as axle-grease, or other ill- 
smelling compound, and this has _ beer 
found helpful. The Entomological divi- 
sion of the Minnesota: University, says to- 
bacco powder, dusted among the hairs, is a 
fairly good remedy; it will not entirely 
prevent the fly from settling upon the ani- 
mal, but will repel them before they have 
bad time to bite. The true remedy, how- 
ever, is to prevent these flies from breeding, 
and this is not such a very difficult matter 
as it mightseem. The larve of this fly can 
exist only in soft, almost liquid manure. 
All that is necessary to do is to accelerate 
the drying of this, a matter not at all diffi- 
cult in our usually dry summers. This 
may be done by spreading all fresh drop- 
pings every day, when the moisture will be 
absorbed and the food will become too dry 
for the maggots. Neither would a general 
distribution of such manure destroy the 
value of the same. The liberal application 
of plaster to the manure removed from the 
stable, in which eggs were deposited, as 
well as in the manure-heap, deprives the 
maggots of food and at the same improves 
tne value of the fertilizer. Cieanliness is 
as essential in stables as elsewhere, and 
clean stables do not possess the attraction 
for such insects that the neglected ones do. 
To make the remedy of depriving the mag- 
gots of appropriate food as effective as 
possible, united and_ persistent action 
throughout the invaded region is absolute- 
ly necessary, and it should be put in opera- 
tion very early in summer, for if postponed 
until late it will not be of much benefit. 





STOCK NOTES. 





A VALUABLE book, “The Diseases of 
Sheep—their Prevention and Cure,” will be 
tg free to all purchasers of Cooper Sheep 

ip before July 1.—See advertisement. 


As showing the scarcity of young cattle 
at the west, farmers have been purchasing 
calves in the Chicago market to take back 
into the country and feed. Last week as 
high as $5 25@6 per cwt. was pald.for calyes 
averaging 112 to 130 Ibs., for this purpose. 


H. C. WARD, of Pontiac, has marketed at 
Buffalo the past winter and spring, about 
20,000 head of sheep and lambs. Last week 
he sold about 900 head of fed Mexican 
lambs, for which he received $510 per cwt. 
Of course they were clipped. 


Discussing the value of the Dorset 
Horned sheep on the range, a Nebraska 
Sheepman says: “The main objection to 
Dorsets on the range is in their herding 
qualities. They will not keep up with 
Merinos but bunch by themselves, and do 
not stand the roughing it like the range- 
bred Merino. As a lamb for feeding pur- 
poses, however, I think the Dorset- Merino 
has no superior. 


A PROMINENT cattle feeder while in our 
oftics last week and discussing the ques- 
tion of good blood in cattle, said there was 
no question but what blood would tell. 
His firm purchased 1,000 good steers and 

ut them in his feed pens, and among the 
ot were several carloads of good graded 
Shorthorns. It cost them about $2 per 
head less to fatten the Shorthorns and they 
weighed 100 pounds more than the other 
steers and sold for 40c per hundred pounds 
more than the commoner cattle, and made 
quite a nice profit to the owners. Besides 
feeding cattle this same gentleman is start- 
ing in to raise blooded cattle, and he has 
lately picked up some good ones.—Tezas 
Liwe Stock Journal. The figures in that 
item should set farmers thinking. Itis no 
use trying to make money in this State 
feeding scrub steers, and the difference be- 
tween them and good grades of the beef 
breeds is what makes one a good invest- 
ment and the other a losing one. 


A RECENT report from New Mexico will 
serve to show why cattle values have not 
been higher and the market stronger this 
spring in view of the peed supplies avail- 
able inthe Union: ‘“Atnotime in Dem- 
ing’s (N. M.) history has there been such 
activity in the Mexican border cattle trade 
as now. Since January 1,825 cars have 
b2en loaded and shipped from the Deming 
yards containing a total of 33,000 head. In 
March about 10,000 were shipped, about 
8,000 of that number coming from old Mex- 
ico;since April 1, 14,000, of which 4,500 were 
Mexican cattle, making a tetal of 672 cars 
in a month and a half. Thousands of cat- 
tle south of the border line are on their 
way to United States markets to come ia 
direct competition with American cattle. 
Four years ago yearlings were almost un- 
salable at $5 per head. To-day yearlings 
are ata brisk sale at from $1350-to $15. 
Since March 1, from Deming station alone, 
out of 23000 cattle shipped to the feeding 
places in the north and west, 12,500 have 
come from old Mexico.” | 


THE tax on hides is a sop tothe beef 
trust. The trust managers will not pay 
the farmer any more for his steers, nor 
charge the consumer any less for his beef; 
but they will be enabled to increase their 
profits in a left-handed way on the by- 
product, which they will sell to the tan- 
ners. The tax on hides isa renewal of a 
war tax thirty-two years after the close of 
the war.—Philadelphia Record. It never 
seems to strike writers who reason in this 
way that there is always competition from 
buyers when there is money in an article, 
trust or no trust. The tanner can go 
direct to the small butchers and farmers 
for their hides and pelts, and no power on 
earth can prevent an increase in value of 
an article which is in light supply and 
active demand. The duty on hides will 
add to the value of every beef animal, and 
we think it is just as desirable to have a 
duty on hides for the farmer as on leather 
for the benefit of the tanner. 


Bors houses of the Iowa legislature have 
passed a law asked for by the secretary of 
agriculture, authorizing the governor to 
accept the rules of the Department of Ag- 
riculture to stamp out hog cholera. It is 
preposed to select one or more counties 
where the disease is worst, inspect all hogs, 
kill those affected, and keep diseased hogs 
out. The federal government pays all ex- 

enses. The law takes effect immediately. 

t will be executed by the Agricultural 
Department bureau of animal industry 
experts. If successful, it will be applied 
generally. But this stamping out process 
will have to be repeated indefinitely if 
means are not taken to prevent outbreaks 
of the disease. Infection is not responsible 
for the spread of the disease. There must 
be a starting point, as in the case of small- 
pox, or there would be noinfection. We 
believe the disease is primarily the result 
of careless feeding and unsanitary sur- 
roundings. These must be changed or the 
Stamping out process will have to be re- 














peated every few years. 
Which afflicts you is a positive proof of 
imparts life and energy. The necessity of 
and the good it will do you is equally 
That Tired Feeling and 
s 
Langui 
my blood did not seem 
began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla and it 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. I find it is a cure 
Hood’s $2"3i: 
parilla 
t) . th i i ’ 
Hood’s Pills scrcapartin’"’ sth Hood's 
The Springbrook Herd. 


thin, weak, impure blood, for if the blood 
is rich, pure, vitalized and vigorous it 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla for that tired 
feeling is, therefore, apparent to every one, 
beyond question. Take it now. 

Dull “I was afflicted with 
general debility and 
had no appetite and 

to circnlate, I took different kinds of 
medicine without much benefit and finally 
gave mea good appetite and That Tired 
Feeling is gone. I heartily recommend 
for weakness and unsteady nerves.” Joun 
C. SEAMANS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Is the best—in fact the one True Blood Purifier, 
Insist upon Hoon's; take no substitute. 

— Or. 

—OFrF-— 
On THORSDAY, Jame 3, 1897 

The Result of 20 Years’ Breeding. 





For the first time since the Springbrook herd was 
started, buyers will have an opportunity to bid on 
the tops, as not an animal will be reserved. The 
herd never looked better, or was in better shape 
than at present. With the market for beef as good 
as at present, the Shorthorn, with its combined 
characteristics for beef and milk, is the breed for 
Michigan. 

For terms and full particulars send for catalogue 
which will be ready for distribution May 15th. 


W. E. BOYDEN, 
Dethi Milis, Mich 


Send your address for cut and de- 
scription of our special 


$45 BUCCY. 


SPRANKLE HARDWARE 6CO., 
Kendaliville, Ind. 











Bs beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusively. 





High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin and 


Conger strains. Cockerels, $2 to $2.50; Eggs, $1 15. 
- =. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 
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he Horse. 


THE MOST POPULAR DRAFT HORSE. 








J.S. Cooper, a man who handles a great 
many horses of all classes at the Chicago 
stock yards, in a paper read before an Il- 
linois farmers’ institute on ‘“‘Horse mar- 
kets and horse breeding,’’ spoke as follows 
of the best selling draft horses: 

“In years past, in fact for a quarter of a 
century, I have unswervingly advocated 
the Percheron as the best and truest type 
as well as the best selling draft horse. D 
general principles 1 see no reason to change 
this opinion, but the duty of a commission 
map is not unlike that of a newspaper—to 
guage public opinion, ascertain its wants 
and conform to the general requirements so 
long as itis for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

“The foreign demand in our market, now 
amounting to 25,000 annually and growing 
yearly, is so important that its interests 
demand and deserve careful consideration, 
and we find this year, for the first time, 
that all of the English and Scotch buyers 
are not only partial to Clydes and Shires, 
but give all preference to those breeds, and, 
all other things being equal, will give $10 
more for them than any other, and will in 
many cases pass by and altogether reject 
a@ much better Norman. 

“While this is true of the Scotch and 
Englishman, the German, who is a large 
buyer of 1,450 to 1,600 pound blocks, always 
gives preference to the Percheron. The 
situation is, therefore, a little complicated, 
andif the American did not throw the 
weight of his influence to the Percheron, 
which they do toa man, honors would be 
nearly even as between the Englishman en 
the one hand and the German on the other. 
Domestic buyers, as a rule, dislike the 
hairy-legged Clyde, and, except in the case 
of an extraordinary good one, will not buy 
them under any circumstances.” 

We must take exceptions to the state- 
ments of Mr. Cooper that Americans, to a 
man, throw the weight of their infiuence 
to the Percheron. If he will come to this 
city he will find nearly every draft horse 
owned by the big truck companies to be 
Fate Clydes and grade Shires. A few 

ercherons will be found where only light 
trucking is done, such as among stove 
manufacturers, , express wagons, lumber 
dealers, etc. It may be thought that this 
comes from a lack of Percheron blood; but 
close to Detroit we have had several stock 
farms expressly devoted to the breeding of 
Percherons, such as that of Savage & Far- 
num and Senator Palmer. They certainly 
had good specimens of the breed. Besides 
that there were individual stallions owned 
in various parts of Wayne and Oakiand 
counties; but the breed did not find favor 
with the firms carrying on the cartage 
of business in connection with the railways 
and manufacturers of heavy machinery. 
Why this is so we do not know, we can po 
state it as a fact. We have also been in- 
formed that this is generally true in all 
cities east of Detroit. On the contrary, 
Ex-Gov. Rich, who is connected with the 
Delta Lumber Co., and purchased the 
horses used by the company for years, says 
he has found the grade Percheron superior 
to all other horses for the lumber woods 
and for trucking in the city. Why there 
should exist such a strong prejudice among 
some against the Percheron, while the 
feeling in his favor is equally as strong 
among others, is a problem we have often 
attempted to solve, but never with success. 
It is so, and that is all we can say. 
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CAN TWIN COLTS BE RAISED? 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I would like to ask through the FARMER 
if any of its readers ever raised twin colts. I 
have a pair two days old that seem likel 
to live as farasI can see; but everyone 
talk with says they will die; that there 
never was a pair known to live. Is it so? 

ARLAND, Mich., May 11, ’97. H. W. D. 

We have never seen twins beyond the age 
of colthood, but are not prepared to say 
they cannot be raised. While authorities 
all mention the fact that twins are uncom- 
mon in the mare, not one of them consulted 


mentions that they cannot be raised. If 
such were the case it strikes us that fact 
would be stated. We would like to hear 
from any of our readers who have any 
knowledge on this point. Perhaps there 
may be a better chance of raising the colts 
if they were separated, as it may be that 
the mare will not be able to supply sufficient 
milk for both. 





THE KENTUCKY DERBY. 





The twenty-third Kentucky Derby was 
ran on Wednesday of last week, and as 
usual the unexpected happened. Fifteen 
thousand people assembled at the Louis- 
ville course to witness it. The starters 
were Ornament, Typhoon II, Dr. Catlett, 
Dr. Shepard, Ben Brown, and Goshen. 
Ornament was the favorite, and Typhoon 
second choice. The distance was one and 
a quarter miles, and the time made by the 
winner was 2:121¢. Last year Ben Brush 
won in 2:0734. Atthe start Typhoon took 
the lead, showed the way the entire dis- 
tance,and wona good race without being at 
all distressed. The track was heavy from 
recent rains, and this made the time slow. 


Typhoon II finished first, Ornament second, 
bi Dr. Catlett third. The winner is by 
Top Gallant, dam Dolly Varden. The fol- 
lowing is the official summary: 

The Kentucky Derby; for three-year- 
olds; foals of 1894; guaranteed value, $6,000, 
of which $700 to second and $300 to third; 
one mile and a quarter)—Typhoon II, 117 
(Garner), 11 to 5, won; Ornament, 117 (Clay- 
ton), 8 to5 and 3 to 5, second; Dr. Catlett, 
117 (R. Williams), 41¢ to 1, third. Time, 
2:1214. Dr. Shepard, Goshen, and Ben 
Brown also ran. 
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HORSE GOSSIP. 








Jor PATCHEN, 2:03, sold for $15,000 at 
Chicago recently, and in view of the pres- 
ent range of values, it was a good price. 


Tur horses of German cavalry regiments 
are to be ertirely shod with paper shoes, 
recent experiments as to their durability 
and lightness having proved very satisfac- 
tory. 


C. H. Newson, of Waterville, Maine, 
owner of the great stallion Nelson, applied 
for reinstatement to the National Associa- 
tion’s Board of Review last week, but it 
was refused. He was expelled for participa- 
tion in the Nelson-Alcryon race some years 
ago. 


A Goon ointment for the stable is made 
of carbolic acid one part, lard eight parts. 
Or vaseline may be substituted for the 
lard. It is recommended for cracked heels, 
collar galls, barb wire cuts, etc. Vaseline 
is an active stimulant for the hair, and 
therefore especially useful in the case of 
cuts or ebrasions of theskin likely to result 
in permanent blemishes. 


Last week at a sale of trotting horses at 
Terre Haute, Ind., Choral, 2:08%, brought 
$4,800; Bright Light, 2:0814, $2.100; Maren- 
go, $1,800; Old Hutch, 2:1134, $1,250; Pray- 
tell, 2:12, $2,300. While these are not low 
prices, as compared with six years ago 
they show a frightful decline. Axtell, 2:12, 
at three years, brought $105,000; Praytell, 
2:12, by Axtell, $2,300—rather a large dif- 
ference. 


AT Moscow, in Russia, for the summer 
meeting from May 1 to July 27, $145,000 
worth of purses are hung up. The trotters 
are divided into eight classes, the first for 
records of two miles in 4:51 (2:254¢), and the 
eighth for records of 5:24 for the same dis- 
tance (2:42). Besides these purses, a 
premium of $1,450 is offered to any native 
horse beating the two-mile and one-mile 
Russian record. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Bordeaux, France 
writes The Rider and Driver that the de- 
mand for American horses in France is 
very good, especially for high-class car- 
riage horses and fast: trotters. The man- 
ager of Tattersall, at Bordeaux, informed 
this correspondent that he had.sold in that 
city upwards of 1,200 American horses since 
November, 1895. These horses were all 
consigned by George Crawford, of Newark, 
0. 


Lewis J. TEwKSBURY has entered both 
John R. Gentry, 2:0014, and Robert J., 
2:0114, 1n the $6,000 free-for-all pace to be 
decided at Charter Oak Park, Hartford, on 
the 4th of July. This cancels the Glens 
Falls engagement for thatday. Of course 
only one will start, bui as it is now certain 
that Star Pointer, 2:0214, and Frank Agan, 
2:0334, will be in the fray, the race will be 
one of the big events of the season. 


Tue following from the Review shows 
how hobbled horses are regarded by those 
who buy horses for pleasure: A local road 
rider had just bid on a pacer that was be- 
ing shown, when a friend touched him on 
the shoulder and said, “Say, that horse 
wears hobbles.”” ‘No, does he? Well, if 
that’s the case, I would not give a doilar 
for him if he could go in a minute and they 
had stopped making horses,”’ he replied. 


Tur Chicago business men have issued a 
circular to the Legislature showing the ad- 
vantages to Illinois’ great horse industry 
that a conservative racing law would con- 
fer. Since 1893, the circular estimates that 
breeders and owners of the State have lost 
annually not less than $3,000,000 through 
adverse legislation. Thatis really putting 
all the losses sustained by horse raisers on 
the stoppage of racing. But draft and 
street car horses have slumped as badly as 
race horses, and we never heard that this 
came from the fact that they were debarred 
by law from speed contests. Those figures 
need modification. 


Tue Massachusetts State Grange Fair 
Association has opened the following series 
of stakes to be contested at their meeting 
at Worcester, Aug. 31 to Sept. 3, entries to 
close May 1 and nominations to be named 
Aug. 14: Two-year-old trotters, $400; 
83-year-old trotters, 2:40 class, $500; 
2:45 trot, $500; 2:30 trot, $500; 2:22 
trot, $500; 2:18 trot, $500; 3-year- 
old pace, 2:40 class, $500; 3:00 pace, 
$500; 2:35 pace, $500; 2:25 pace, $500; 2:19 
pace, $500; 2:15 pace, $500. Besides this 
there will also be a free-for-all trot or pace 
for $800, with $100 additional to the horse 
reducing the pacing record of the track. 


Tue-Bureau of American Republics has re- 
ceived reliable information that in the lat- 
ter part of April a commission composed of 15 
cavalry officers and six veterinary surgeons 
left England for the city of Buenos Ayres 
for the purpose of buying a large number of 
horses in the Argentine republic, to be used 
in the cavalry service of the English army. 
The circumstance is regarded as significant 
only in the fact of showing the develop- 
mentin that part of the world. Itis the 
first time any European country has had 
recourse to the markets of South America 
for such a purpose. Heretofore the British 





army has been supplied with horses from 


the United States and Canada, and to a 
limited extent from the continent of Ku- 
rope. 


TueE N. Y. Herald says, in discussing the 
market for horses: With one or perhaps 
two exceptions the private dealers in fine 
horses are experiencing more difficulty in 
finding horses than they find in getting 
customers. Itis by no means an uncom- 
mon occurrence for a dealer to get an order 
from a regular patron for a pair of horses, 
prices and date of delivery being left at an 
open detail, size and color only stated§ 
Unless such an order can be filled from 
stock there is hardly a dealer in town to- 
day who would know just where to go for a 
high-class pair, suitable for, say, a 
brougham or an opera’bus. That most of 
the dealers have horses to offer is due to 
the fact that they or their agents are 
covering more territory than usual in 
search of the right stamp of animal. The 
curtailment of breeding which began some 
four or five years ago has had its inevitable 
result, and to-day in districts where every 
farm had from six to ten well-bred young- 
Sters coming on, a dealer may drive around 
all day and see nothing suitable. It is not 
that horses, using the word ina collective 
sense, are scarce, but it 1s that horses suit- 
able for the keenly educated demand of the 
New York market are hard to find and are 
nye every trip a dealer makes in search 
o em, 


ABOUT 60 head of American horses were 
recently disposed of at Glasgow, Scotland. 
The average price obtained for the lot was 
about $125. A report of the sale in a 
Scotch journal says: ‘The horses were 
almost entirely good, substantial animals, 
suitable for van, lorry or cart purposes, 
and while not guaranteed in any manner 
were believed to be quiet in harness an 
good workers. The attendance of buyers, 
although a large and influential one, repre- 
sentatives being forward from all parts of 
Scotland, was scarcely so numerous as at 
the preceding sale last week, when a num- 
ber of the best known English dealers were 
present. The horses, while much the same 
quality and merit as those recently ex- 
posed, scarcely showed to the same advan- 
tage, having been very recently landed, 
but the bulk of them, notwithstandin 
that drawback, were exhibited in goo 
working condition. Business during the 
day was fully as good as last week’s, a 
steady competition being experienced 
throughout, while good commercial ani- 
mals met if anything the sharpest trade. 
The animals were all of good ages. 5, 6 and 
7 years, while their height ranged from 15.2 
hands to 16.2 hands. 





‘Sheepmen 







scab and foot-rot, cleans 
and increases the growth 
of the wool. 


Chioro-Naptholeum 


is a perfectly harmless antisep- 
tic, insecticide, and disinfect- 


206 & 208 E, 67th St. New York. ~ 
2355 Indiana Avenue Chicago. 


FREE GIFT TO SHEEPMEN, 


Valuable book premium to purchasers of CoopzE 
SHEEP Dip between Aprilland July 1: ‘‘The Diseases 





of Sheep—their Prevention and Cure;” 65 pages. Ap- 
ply WiLL1am Cooper & NEPHEWS, Galveston. Tex. 
Send receipt or say where bought. If you cannot buy 
locally send $1.75 for $2.00 (100 gallon) packet, to 
(J WILiiaMs, Davis, Brooks & Ce., Detroit, or 
F.S. Buron & Co., 178 ichigan St., Cni cago. 


KABCUR 





oom 
» EXPRESS 
PAID,TO MAKE 
200 GALLONS DIP FOR TICKS. IF NO 
HOME AGENT, ORDER ONLY FROM 
SKABCURA DIP CO. UNION STOCK YAROS, CHICAGO 


Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


HOICE JERSEY BULL, 8 mos. old, sired 
by Stoke Pogis Cantilever 28266,dam Bonnie Lib 
2d 110128, for sale cheap. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


J M. OHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
e Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 38 
good yearling boars for sale $15 each. 


R ¥. & BH. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
+ ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. 


MATL= VALLEY STOCK FARM,—Galloway 
bulls and Shropshire ewes, from prize win- 
CHAPMAN BROS., So. Rockwood, Mich. 


J OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


BERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS Booming, yearlings 
nearly soid. They make easy-keeping, high 
price steers. CLOVER BLOSSOM FakM, Kinde. Mich. 
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When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 


MeLAUGHLIN BROS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 





EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 60 head to select from. Priees 
low. Terms easy. B. Ff. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


—_ 
SHEEP. 
SHEEP FOR SALE.--A choice lot 


HAMPSHIR of all ages and both sex. Prarie 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. JoeCo., Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A gravd lot 
yearl rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
year-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
1ambs; none better. L. 8S. Dunham, Concord, Mich 




















OLAND CHINAS.—A few fall boars for sale 
at farmers’ prices. Sows bred all sold. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 








R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
«swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Poese highly bred. Call or address 
‘MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


Registered Victoria Swine. 72°: 7" 
DR. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 


| PAY THE EXPRESS, Write to J.#. Bancuarr, 


Lansing, Mich., for prices 
on Thoroughbred Duroc-Jersey Swine. 


















Govern- 
ment Stud 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to Blister any scar or blemish. 


SPINS PORE HPENT aoe eerste action. ‘Re 
all Bunches or orses or Oa ; lo 
fi 
spire Sere ere meebo, © 
one tablespoon: t+) 
WE GUARANTEE Gaugric batsausc{) 






lin! ‘or mi 








produce more who! 
any liniment or spavin cure ure ever 2. 
Every bottle of Caustic Bal sold is Warran- 
tg I et 
or 
directions for its.use. Bend for ciroulara, 
monials, etc, Ad 


THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS 00,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ERS NS EE DE, 




















SAN AE BRnee Bae . ree | 
{aN AILING HORSE} 
< means loss of money. We 
; from Warnes Gel, Guts, 
§ Speed Cracks,Grease Heel, 2 
2 Seinen Eiccomiadoriee’ 
g it. Sample mailed for 10c, $ 
) mastivan | TSIGEMORE GALL CURE GO, "¢ 
2 Be Sunt Ano Worx ietlonst Box 704” Oup TOWN, Me. § 
‘%o FEED 7 PROFIT? 
it FLIES oft MILK sini: 
No Flies, Ticks, Vermin, or Sores on Cows, 


if 1 cent is spent in 
Send 25 cents to 
Mfg. Oo., 1005 Fair- = 
mount Ave., Phila., 
Pa. They willreturn 1 pint, and guarantee to refund 
money if cow is not MERT T brought more | 





tected. 
duplicate 16 and allon orders in 1896 tha: er 
ore. A bonanza for Agents. pe 





. f 
POLAND-CHINAS. tiocr’ “Guinty and breed- 
ing combined. Now booking orders for spring pigs. 

L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Large English Berkshire Swine, (eftertarrow 


tember farrow 
for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gi, Barkshire, ewine, 


pre ogg ve —_ B. Ls 
ck and S. P. Hambu ‘owls. ck ani 
= sale. Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, “K#kse” 
BREEDER OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


ee Cc BO ARS READY for BUSINESS. 
s eo 


Cheap. Write for prices. 
Gold Mine Seed Corn $1 per bushel. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


EB can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. B., two grand yards. 


for $1. Write 
Regs 16 for $l. Wo? LARD PERRY or | Hastings 
M. H. BURTON, Mich 




















SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. if you want 


I 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write 


WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


1 GIVEN AWAY. Same 
thing, when you can 
buy a pair of show pigs for 
price other breeders charge 
for one. YM. W. BALCH, 
breeder of Improved Ches- 
ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 


O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 
W. the Michigan Central herd of fi ROVED 
CHESTERZWHITES. I have a few head of 

96 stock (both sexes) at 
reduced prices to make 
room for new comers. 


CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
Beggs, 75 cents for 13; % 
for 61.25. 
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Che Poultry Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
OBSERVATIONS. 








At this season of the year those who sell 
eggs from fancy poultry have many letters 
of inquiry, and as a rule are glad to get 
them, though many times they do not 
materialize in orders for stock. There is, 
however, one class of letters that are vexa- 
tious to a degree, those that: ask questions 
that are unnecessary; for instance: If I 
advertise Leghorns only or Cochins ex- 
clusively,it seems a waste of time(and post- 


age stamps) to answer the man who wants 
Pearl Guineas or Plymouth Rocks. Read 
the advertisement carefully before writing 
the advertiser, and thereby save yourself 
unnecessary labor in many cases. When 
you write don’t omit the county, for there 
are many places of the same name in the 
same state, and express agents make costly 
blunders for which they are not to be 
blamed, sometimes, because of this little 
neglect; and don’t forgret to write your 
name, postoffice, county and State distinct- 
ly. How many times the advertiser lays 
aside cards that are useless because the 
name cannot be read. Perhaps it is written 
with ink and blotted, or worse still with a 
pencil and erased. Never write a business 
letter with a lead pencil, and be sure to 
write name, postoffice, and State across the 
left hand side of — or card, ensuring 
its return to you if uncalled for. This simple 
precaution has many times given me help 
when I could not tell a customer’s name. 
The second writing of the name gives the 
blotted or erased letter, and helps to ensure 
its speedy reply. 

Once more (I have said it before) I be- 
lieve the cause of many poor hatches would 
be removed if every person who buys eggs 
for hatching would remember to put the 
eggs, when received, in a room of moderate 
temperature for at least 12 hours before 
they put them undera hen. They need to 
settle after the shaking they get on the 
cars. Thelife germ will go back to its 
normal place after a few hours in a quiet 
place. any seem to think there is no 
time to be lost, but that they must hurry 
the horse home from the express office, gal- 
lop out to the henhouse, and put the eggs 
under the first hen they come to, without 
stopping to apply insect powder or proper- 
ly arrange the nest. Fix your nest with 
due care, not having the center too much 
depressed, and if the eggs are valuable it is 
wise to divide the hatch and put half of 
them under another hen; then if number 
one meets with a mishap, number two can 
save you from complete failure. Having 
once fixed the hen nicely, let her alone; 
don’t be taking her off at all hours to see if 
anything has happened to the eggs, or 
something serious will be sure to 
happen. The hen will become restive and 
may desert her post. It is her nature to 
pass the time of incubation quietly. 

HILLSDALE Co., Mich. PRISCILLA PLUM. 





For the Michigan farmer. 


POULTRY COMMENTS. 





Do you keep charcoal before your fowls 
so that they may have access to it when- 
ever they wish it? It is one of the bests 
things for poultry. As a blood purifier it 
ranks as A No.1. It may be fed either in 
lumps so that the fowls may pick at it, or 
ground fine and mixed once 6r twice in 
their warm feed, that is, if you believe in 
the warm mash theory. No matter how it 
is fea, it will save a great amount of 


trouble with sick fowls. 


* * 
* 


Do you try to supply your fowls with 
vegetable diet during the winter months? 
Beets, turnips, apples, cabbages or almost 
anything in the vegetable line will be well 
disposed of if they are turned over to the 
chickens. Don’t overdo the matter; a 
little wanting will be better than a littie 
too much. 


* 
* 


The editor of an eastern poultry paper 
after commenting on an elaborately arrang- 
ed recipe, taken from the wricings of a 
brother editor, suggests the following as 
a commendable substitute: “Take two 
pounds fish hooks, assorted sizes, four 
pounds sawdust, eight pounds glue, two 
pounds saltpetre, four pounds spikes, four 
pairs old shoes and three pounds India 
rubber. Boil all in sixteen gallons of 
strained honey and put a pint to each 
quart of drinking water.” The above is as 
good asany on the market, so we are in- 
formed. If the gentleman had added, also, 
some of the various brands of ‘poultry 
food” he would have been right also. 


* * 
* 


Do not be afraid of breeding from fowls 
with crooked breast bones. The deformity 
is caused by the young birds taking to the 
roots before fully matured. The effect is 
accidental not hereditary. As a general 
thing it is not considered that it will breed 
into the progeny. 

* aa * 

lf anyone who by chance reads _ these 
notes contemplates purchasing eggs during 
the coming season, bear well in mind this 
fact: it is not eggs you are buying, but the 
chicks they will produce. If you are deal- 
ing with an honest man, you are trading 
him the price of a setting for what may 


nothing. If you invest in dollar eggs 
make up your mind that your eggs will 
come from dollar stock. 

* * 


* 

If you have a sick fowl, unless for some 
reason it is of especial value, by far the 
better way is to treat it to a dose of hatch- 
et. If you think itis going to pay to try 
and “doctor it up,” then by all means shut 
it up by itself or there will be serions dan- 
ger of conveying the trouble to the other 
members of the flock. 

* * 


A fowl’s comb can be taken as an indica- 
tion of its health. A comb of natural size 
and bright red always denotes the best of 
health. A withered, shrunken, faded 
comb is always a sure sign that something 
is wrong. A fowl will not lay well until its 
comb assumes a natural color. 

* * 


* 

An egg may be badly soiled and yet be 
perfectly fresh; but it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to convince the buyer. While on the 
other hand, an egg that is clean and in 
good shape, although it may be a trifle old, 
will go without question. Eggs are judged 
by their outward appearance. 

* * 


* 
Are your fowls troubled with sore feet, 


the bottom of the foot? Ifsuch is the case, 
it is doubtless a disease commonly known 
as “bumble foot.’? It is cause 
perches being too high. The fowls in com- 
ing down strike too heavily, owing to the 
fact that they must come nearer a perpen- 
dicular than they otherwise would if the 
roosts were lower. 
* * * 

Good clover hay chopped fine and steeped 
a few minutes in boiling water makes a 
very good substitute for green feed. If used 
in moderate quantities a considerable geod 


will result. 


When neighbors whoraise turkeys live 
close together so that there is danger of 
mixing droves, the difficulty may be rem- 
edied by a dash of different colors of paint 
on the wings, each owner having his own 
particular trade color. 


* * 
* 


If a person doesn’t care to soil the plu- 
mage of the turkeys as the above would 
necessarily do, we would suggest the use of 
leg-bands; these can be purchased of any 
poultry supply house for a very small 
amount. Home made bands could be con- 
trived very easily by using bits of ware. 
Different colors and sizes could be used to 
distinguish. a 

* 

Also remember that it will take just ex- 
actly as much time, care and trouble to 
raise chicks from dollar eggs as from five- 
dollar eggs. Cc. P. REYN@LDS. 





POULTRY ABROAD. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

It is worthy of notice that the French 
system of fattening poultry has extended 
to different parts of this country and be- 
ginnings made in what I think will yet be a 
helpful industry in many directions. Dur- 
ing recent months renewed interest has 
been awakened with regard to table poul- 
try. At some of our principal agricultural 
shows held last season, demonstrations 
were arranged for in dressing and trussing, 
and these were always followed with the 
very keenest interest. 

The feature, however, of the past year in 
as far as table poultry is concerned, has 
been the remarkable display of French ex- 
hibits at the Smithfield Table Poultry 
Show, where, in response to the invitation 
of a committee, a number of the leading 
French breeders sent specimens of their 
fowls. Certainly it was a revelation to 
those who have not been familiar with 
these fowls in France. As an instance of 
the educational value of these exhibitions, 
I may mention that a gentleman said that 
many a time be bad doubted the state- 
ments made as to the quality of the French 
table poultry, but he could do so no ionger. 
The object of the committee was to show 
what is being done in France, and to make 
this an incentive to greater efforts on the 
part of our own producers. We have all 
that can be desired in the way of quality, 
if advantage is taken of the breeds already 
with us; but certainly we lack the method 
of fattening which is characteristic of 
French poultry. One of the French ex- 
hibitors said that if the English knew how 
to fatten their fowls properly they could 
beat the French altogether. This Smith- 
field Table Poultry Show, together with 
the remarkably good display at the dairy 
show in October, cannot fail to have a very 
wide influence in showing what are the 


the disease taking the form of a bunch on 


by the 


PACKING EGGS. : 





Pack in anything that is clean and handy 
—boxes, jars, kegs, tubs, pails and barrels. 
Only fresh, clean, whole-shelled eggs are 
used. First the bottom of the package is 
covered with about three inches of salt, on 
this the eggs are placed, on end, just far 
enough apart not to touch each other or 
the sides of the package; then the layer is 
entirely covered with salt, and another 
layer of eggs is put in, and so on until the 
package is full. The packages are kept in 
the coolest place at command, and are not 
turned, for we have found out, by trying 
both ways, that when the eggs are placed 
on end, as they should be, the turning the 
packages over every few days is not only 
useless work but actually injurious. 

Eggs thus packed and kept in a dry cellar 
where the temperature ranged from 50 to 60 
degrees kept good between six and seven 
months. Mind you, I don’t say they were 
equal to fresh laid eggs, but they were 
good. The whites were not so firm as in 
fresh eggs, but the yolks were whole, had 
not stuck to the shells and beat up light, 
though not so frothy as fresheggs. Eggs 
that were coated with vaseline, wax and 
other things kept no better (some of them 
not so well) than those that were packed 
without any previous preparation. 

If you want to pack eggs for home use or 
for market, you need not fear to pack all 
you can get in salt, provided you pack as I 
told you—use only fresh, clean, uncracked 
eggs, keepin a dry eellar where the tem- 
perature will not go much above 60 degrees, 
and do not shake the eggs up by turning 
the packages over ‘“‘every second day.” If 
your cellar is a little inclined to dampness 
at times, set your packages up from the 
cellar bottom. We use “coarse tine’ salt, 
and the same salt is used year after year. 
Don’t hold preserved eggs too long. It is, 
generally speaking, better to sell in No- 
vember and December than to wait longer. 
After the first of January the prices of pre- 
served eggs go down, as fresh eggs come in- 
pay market in greater number.—Fannie 








WHEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 





'‘ARMER. 
tration; ex- 
haustion, 
nervous- 
ness, etc, 


are due to a weakened condition of the nerve 
centers of the brain, and a consequent in- 
sufficient supply of nerve fluid to the nerves 
throughout the whole body, renderin 

the patient weak, irritable, tired, nervous an 

completely unstrung. The cause of these 
troubles are varied. Over-work, mentally or 
physically, worry, over-exertion, continued 
strain upon the nerves in any capacity, will 
sooner or later result in some form of nervous 
disorder. In such cases you will find that 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine 


Restores Health. 

Rev. O. O. Wiard, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: 
“Hard work as pastor, editor and lecturer 
laced me in a condition which plainly told 
must obtain relief. I was nervous pot com- 
— exhausted. Dr. Miles’ Nervine prompt- 
y and permanently restored me to health.” 
All druggists guarantee first bottle benefits 

or moneyrefunded. Book free. Address 
Dr. Miles Medical Co., Etkhart, Ind, 


f af MANN BONE CUTTERS and =p 
1 TRY THEM BEPORE YOU PAY FOR THEM. 
NOTHING ON EARTH WILL 


MAKE LAY 


ts Like Green Cut Bone. Il). catig. free ae pame 
whe this paper. F,W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS, 


forhatching. B.P. Rocks from select 
S pen. $1 per 13; $1 50 for 26 
A. A. WOOD, Salire, Mich. 














13 LIGHT Brahma eggs for $1.50 from agrand pen of 
5 birds bought in Ohio in March. mated to breed 
prize winners. F. M. Bronson, Vermontville, Mich 
UFF LEGHORNS, 8S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred P. 
Rocks, Black Minorcas. Pekin Ducks. Eggs 
$1 per 17. E. L. LARNED, Worden, Mich. 


PEKIN DUCK EG6S ttenecorne birds, 
E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


wes LEGHORNS.— Fees from pen No. 1, $1.50 
for 15; eggs from pen No. 2, $1 for 15. No stock 
tospare. A few Light Brahma Cockerels. Light 
Brahma eggs, $1.50 for 15. L. A. A. SMITH, 
Lock Box 653, Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 
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© the Man, 

And The Pill. 
> 

« 

« 

« 

« 


She was a good woman. He 
loved her. She was his wife. 
The pie was good; his wife 
» made it; he ate it. But the 
pie disagreed with him, and 
he disagreed with his wife. 
2? Now he takes a pill after pie 
and is happy. So is his wife. 
The pill he takes is Ayer’s. 

Moral: Avoid dyspepsia 
2 by using 


Ayer’s 














HART MAN’S 


STEEL PICKET FENCE. 
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t y 
STRONGER THAN IRON. 
pony CHEAPER, THAN WOOD. 
HANDSOMER THAN EITHER. 





Made from the best steel wire and woven into a hand- 
some fence,which when constructed with our ornamen- 
tal steel posts adds greatly to the beauty of the lawn, 
flower garden or the cemetery lot. The ideal fence for 
enclosing Publie Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards, 
School Grounds, ete. Catalougue and Circulars FREE. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO., ELLWOOD CITY, PA., on 


Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 227 Broadway, N.Y 
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REMOVAL On account of the rapid ta- 
® crease in our business we 
have been obliged to move into larger quarters. Re- 
member, we guarantee our machine will do satis- 
factory work or money refunded. It puts cross wires 
on perfectly tight, nothing canslip them. Machine 
ag with _— right, ONLY $3 75, express 
aid. Ask your dealer or address AXFORD FENCE 
MACHINE CO., 50 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich 





WOVEN. WIRE FENCE 
Best on Earth. fo a hs fg 
pening vie Tn = ameman Machine 
ou can make 60 rodsa@ day for 
(2 19,29 ts.,a Red. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 


( Saat '2, Ridgoyillen Ind. ? 


































































































































































































Confidence Restored. 


Not Page contidence, that was never lost Sal 

: . tha ‘ ‘ es 
-nereased every year through the late “‘unprosper- 
ousness. Now comes #5 per-cent increase for the 
month of April. This shows that people like the 
Catted Butta and ane to buy it ofthe owner, 
athe an those who attempt to appropri 
without leave or license. “ rr 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 
ay (3URCH STEEL SPRING LOOK 


j j Double Steel Pickets. 3 
that locks line wire to picket. Cannot Slip. 
Write for Free “7, -— Circs. and Terms 
Agents. The Church Manfg. 9 
Box 425, Adria, Mich 
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Sa ee 
\\ Bulld Your Fence Cheap. } 
100 Rods Per Day. h 


"HOLLY, MICH. § 









? S.C. B. LEGHORN EG6S FOR $1 00 


from a pen of 33 that laid 613 eggs in December. 
Pure stock. Free range. A good hatch. 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontvilie, Mich. 


| leas a PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE, 82.50 
per 13 Order early and get June birds. Finest 
game bird on earth. Money must accompany 
rders. F. T. HYNE, Brighton, Mich. 








best qualities of table —_: and it ought 
ever to be the aim of producers to secure 


In this point at least of supplying the 
English market with a large and continued 
export of both eggs and poultry your States 
farmers have a wide opening. Surely 
when Australia is sending to the London 
market thousands of frozen rabbits weekly, 
which sell readily at 18 cents apiece, there 
is room for such produce as eggs and birds, 
which, if satisfactory, would be made to 
return at least a paying profit to the farm- 
ers. Fresh laid eggs sell readily on the 
farm to-day at 3 cents each. 

YORKSHIRE. AGRICOLA. 





Saree proves the merit of Hood’s Sarsa- 
a. 





have taken him years to acquire. Don’t 
think you are going to buy something for 


paril It cures all forms of blood diseases, tones 
che stomach, builds up the nerves. 


quality. 91.58. 


LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS cor ioei a per ts: 20 for 


E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 





The Peerless Fence Co, 














BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, scrnnsesiiy ma: 
ted, and bred for Egg Production. Every egg 


aranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write for 
varticulars. G0. H. REISSMAN, Northville, Mich 





ails, Belting, Garden Hose, nm 
| materiai of ‘all “description, Illustrated CATA- 
LOGUE FREE. Write CHIOAGO HOMSE-W. K 








«\) Steel Wheels 






Who can think 
Wanted—An Idea eis: 
Protect your igene; ther may bring you wealth. 


neys, Wash 
and new list of one thousand inven‘ 





way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 





7 Staggered Oval Spokes. 
\Y : 
\ y 


hb BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 


x / CHEAPEST AND BEST 
4 











ELECTRIC WHEEL GO., Quincy, lil. 





FOR SALE, o7? New tust year. Price, Wo. 


Ww. 2. ROCKWOOD, Flint, Mich 
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range Pepartment. 





Our Morro:—‘The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 





Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - Mic. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. — ‘ 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham. Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Milis, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 











THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 





The farmers’ institute 
bill passed the house last 
week at $5,500. The opinion 
about the House fs that the movement for 
the repeal of the mortgage tax law is dead. 
The bill repealing the farm statistics law 
remains about as it was, with apparently 
not much chance of going through. The 
bill relating to appeals from justices’ courts 
is being opposed by the lawyers, and at 
this present writingseems likely tocome up 
in the House in a few days. If the farmers 
hang together it will go though the House. 
e * 

* 

The action of the United 
States Senate in refusing to 
ratify the arbitration treaty is a disgrace to 
that body. It would be bad enough if the 
Senate had merely refused to endorse such 
& proposition as advanced by the executive 
department of the government; but when 
it is remembered that Congress itself, 
several years ago, advised the President to 
take measures looking toward an arbitra- 
tion treaty, and that, acting upon this 
suggestion, the President and his secretary 
of state, after what seems to us to have 
been a most astute exhibition of diplomacy, 
recommended a treaty which met the views 
and received the endorsement of our most 
competent critics on such matters, the 
action of our “jingo” Senate in placing 
themselves on record, not only against the 
spirit of arbitration but against a measure 
practically instigated by themselves, is 
discouraging indeed. Itis to the credit of 
the Michigan senators that they both 
voted for the treaty. 

* 


Our 
Legislation. 


Arbitration. 


* 


* 

We devote consider- 
able space in this issue 
to quotations regard- 
ing our rural schools. Those from the 
Outlook are very suggestive. It will be 
observed that the superintendent of public 
instruction in New York state is an earnest 
advocate of the township system, and this 
position is endorsed by the Outlook, from 
which we quote. Of course we understand 
the views of the Grange upon this subject, 
but itis always well to have both sides of 
&@ matter presented; hence we have quoted 
article from the other side. 


* * 
* 


The Rural School 
Problem. 


We also have an 
article from the dep- 
uty superintendent 
of public instruction in this State, Brother 
D. E. McClure, on the subject of co-opera- 
tion between the Grange and other 
patrons of the schools, and the teachers. 
This co-operation has resulted admirably 
in Oceana county, where the movement, 
we believe, was started by Brother 
McClure while commissioner. It seems to 
us to be one of the most hopeful movements 
along this line in the State,and we wish 


Grange and Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


steps toward forming similar organizations. 
Talk over the matter among yourselves 
and with the county commissioner of 
schools and see if you cannot arouse & 
greater interest among the farmers regard- 
ing the details of management in the rural 
schools. We are sure that Brother 
McClure will be glad to answer any further 
questions on this movement, in these 
columns. 


GRANGE NEWS. 








BRADLEY GRANGE No. 669 is still alive 
and in quite a flourishing condition. They 
have not got a very large membership but 
each member takes an active part in 
Grange work. They hold regular meetings 
once in two weeks on Saturday evening. 
The lecturer prepares a program for every 
meeting. They have their new hall all fin- 
ished, and would like to know a good plan 
ot how to interest outsiders in Grange 
work.—ALICE FOX, COR: 

ALLEGAN Co. 


MoniToR GRANGE No. 553 is still alive 
and in working order. Although our num- 
bers are few we are not discouraged. Atour 
last meeting the program was a discussion 
of the topic, “How best to economize on 
the farm?” A few of the thoughts brought 
out were:‘‘Economize by buying whattools 
are needed for farm use instead of wasting 
time to borrow of your neighbors; keep 
thoroughbred stock instead of poor; 
hauling of manure in winter instead of 
waiting till spring’s work begins; pruning 
and spraying of fruit trees.” Many other 
valuable suggestions were given which if 
= out by each one wou'd be very bene- 
ficial. 

The young people have planned a sham 
lawsuit for our next meeting. 

At a meeting held May 4th resolutions of 
condolence were passed for Brother and 
Sister Muscott owing to the death of their 
little three-year-old daughter,Bertha. Also 
a page on our records was set aside to ber 
memory.—MRS. JENNIE E. MUSCOTT. 

Gratiot Co. 


SHERWOOD GRANGE No. 96 met at the 
hall Saturday night, May 8th, a goodly 
number being present. This meeting was 
devoted to the literary contest that has 
been in progress for some time. There 
were several good papers read. One by 
Mrs. H. M. Travers on the temperance 
question, she holding that the ballot in the 
hands of women would be death to the 
liquor traffic. Paper by Mary Swain, 
“The educational value of newspapers.” 
Our worthy lecturer read a paper on 
the ‘‘Restriction of the Press;”’ thought 
laws ought to be passed prohibiting the 
circulation of illustrated newspapers of the 
character of the Police Gazette, also dime 
novels. The contest ends with a maple 
sugar supper pl a by the losers. e 
have plenty of music in our Grange. Our 
organist never fails to be present and all 
that can sing are willing to help make 
the meetings enjoyable. Atour next meet- 
ing we initiate four new members,all young 
people.—MRs. A. P. L. 

BRANCH Co. 


For some time past Montcalm Grange 
No. 318 has been contemplating a visit to 
our sister Grange at Grattan, and on 
Thursday, May 6th, nearly fifty of our 
members drove 12 miles to see them and 
were bountifully entertained. 

After dinner the master of Grattan 
Grange called upon some of the visiting 
members for remarks. Bro. Belknap said 
the meeting reminded him of another 
gathering in the east a long time ago 
where a great multitude was fed, and after 
all had been fed seven basketfuls remained. 
He said that many of the brightest men of 
our country were brought up on a farm; 
that the boy who took up a profession did 
not live as free and independent a life as 
the boys on the farm, and the closer welive 
to the golden rule the better off we are. 

Bro. Parkhurst, master of Montcalm 
Grange, said he hoped Grattan Grange 
would not give up their work wholly to 
their young and new members yet, but 
would let them gradually become acquaint- 
ed with rules and regulations first, then 
elect them. Grattan Grange has risen 
since January ist from 24 members to over 
100, a great many of whom are young peo- 
ple, and some re-instated. 

Bro. B. S. Bigley told what the Grange 
had been doing in the last 24 years. 
He said it had broken down political par- 
ties and was the founder of equality of the 
sexes. He spoke of the friendly greeting of 
Grattan Grange which we hoped to return 
in the near future. 

Bro. Geo. Ackert, of Grattan, said he re- 
membered hearing his mother read from 
the Holy Book of the happy greetings of 
old, and although he could not now hear, 
he could tell by our looks that all were en- 
joying themselves. He said that Grattan 
ladies were noted for being most excellent 
cooks, but the Greenville ladies were the 
best looking; alsothat the Greenville gen- 
tlemen had the best appetites. 

Music and recitations enlivened the pro- 
gram. Grattan promised to return our 
visit soon. —MRS. C. H. THOMPSON. 

MontToaLM Co. 


HILLSDALE Pomona held its May meet- 
ing with Adams Grange on the 6th. The 
busy season had a marked effect on at- 
tendance. In the absence of a regular 

rogram the time was taken up by discuss- 
ng “Farming and its outlook.” 

Stock raising. Bro. Edwards: The out- 
look is good for all kinds of stock raising. 
Sheep are scarce and lambs are high. Pork 
in the old world is nearly exhausted and 
there will be a good export demand for the 
next six months at least. The cattle mar- 





that every Pdémona Grange would take 


ket is excited with a light supply. Good 


<r are in good demand and bring a good 
price. ’ 

Bro. Moore: Feeding coarse grain at 
present prices and selling finished prod- 
ucts is good business just now and will 
keep our farms up. 

road pees Sister Bowditch: Without a 
careful account we don’t know what profit 
there is in dairying. Last year a neighbor 
with thirty-five cows,some of them Inferior, 
netted $43 per head. This year he will 
have forty, with the inferiors left out. 
Jerseys have their place only in the dairy. 

Bro. Moore: I tried three Jerseys one 
year without extra care, and they netted 
$40 per head, skim milk not counted. 

Sister Hunter: If we can keep out of 
debt these bard times with either Short- 
horns or Jerseys, we should be thankful. 
I have sold to the creamery for the last six 
years. I think it is the best way. 

Bro. Rockwood: I have sold to the 
creamery. They allow their customers one 
pound of butter for every 113 cubic inches 
of cream. By their own test mine went 
one pound to 103 cubic inches, churned. At 
home it took only 85. We should use all 
the milk possible in our families; it is eco- 
nomical and healthful. Milk should not be 
allowed to sour. The swill barrel is a 
breeding place for bacteria. 

Sister Hunter: I protest against the 
swiil barrel; it’s a species of barbarism. 

Root crops. Bro. Travis: For a root 
crop I raise mangels. They are productive, 
cheap and profitable, and are liked by cat- 
tle and swine. They are good to keep stock 
in a healthy condition. Lice are destruc- 
tive to turnips. 

Bro. Rockwood: To getrid of lice, it’s 
a good way to sow between the rows of 
early potatoes. Itisalsoa protection to 
cabbage. But if worms should get in, use 
Paris green before heading. 

Sister Hunter: Paris green is dangerous. 
For cabbage worms I take a teakettle of 
boiling water; enough to kill all worms and 
parasites will not hurt the cabbage. 

There was no remedy known for the 
sqnash pests. The best seemed to be plant- 
ing in the woods as near as possible or on 
new land. 

Our next meeting will be at Lickleys’ 
Corners with Lickleys’ Grange on the first 
Thursday of June.—w. KIRBY. 


er 


TEACHERS’ AND ‘PATRONS’ ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 








By D. E. McClure, Deputy Supt. Public Instruction. 

It is our desire to bring to the attention 
of your readers the great good coming 
through teachers’ and patrons’ associa- 
tions. Itis not my desire to theorize upon 
the question, but to give your readers the 
benefit of experience. 


I think that the organization of the 
teachers’ and patrons’ associations started 
in Oceana Co. with the formation of the 
teachers’ and Patrons’ (Grangers’) Associa- 
tion, of Oceana and Newaygo Counties. 
its object is to cultivate a spirit of co- 
operation, of sympathy, of investigation, 
among farmers and teachers. 

At these meetings, which last through 
several days and evenings, the interests of 
home, school, farm, state and nation are 
discussed. At the Hesperia meetings one 
thousand people attend annually. In 
Oceana County the teachers’ and patrons’ 
meetings open in the latter part of the 
autumn and continue until the close of the 
school year. The school patrons are a 
part of the organizations which are _lo- 
cated in every part of the country. The 
patrons and teachers work together to 
make these meetings a success. In 1895 
and 1896 twenty-one meetings were held in 
different -portions of the county, with an 
average attendance of one hundred pa- 
trons. 

Each local organization has its president, 
secretary and executive committee. Usu- 
ally an evening lecture precedes the day 
meeting. Atthe day meeting picnic din- 
ners are served at the place of meeting, 
thus securing the attendance of nearly 
every one in the neighborhood. 

What have these meetings accomplished, 
and what may they accomplish? 

1. They have cultivated a spirit of co-op- 
eration between patrons and_ teachers. 
This means better schools, more efficient 
application of the funds raised to pay for 
educational service. 

2. They have placed a graded course of 
reading in nearly every district school of 
the county. This in itself is one of the 
most effective means to secure the develop- 
ment of youth in the way leading to good 
citizenship. When the desire and taste for 
good literature are established in the mind 
of youth, a good education is assured. 

3. Better school rooms, better kept school 
yards, a better appreciation of the ethical 
side of life, are results of these teachers’ 
and patrons’ meetings. 

4. The teachers’ and patrons’ meetings 
are developing a study of economics, of 
civics. They are bringing entertainment 
that is wholesome and | * to the 
somber side of agricultural life. You will 
hear less of “dude farmers,” because of the 
teachers’ and patrons’ associations, in the 
coming years. 

5. The teachers’ and patrons’ associations 
are the beginning of a system of entertain- 
ments which shall bless the agriculturist 
during his less busy months of work. It 
will break up the isolation of farm life and 
lead the farmer to cultivate himself and his 
children during the months he cannot cul- 
tivate his soil. This will mean that the 
farmer shall occupy a more influential 
place in directing the administrative func- 
tions of this government. 

LANSING. 


Pure blood makes strong nerves. Hood’s Sarsa- 








parilla makes pure blood. The moral is plain. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


The following paragraphs are quoted from the 
current Outlook: 


The forty-third annual report of the 
Superintendent of the New York State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, just issued, 
presents many encouraging features, and 
makes suggestions which should receive 
careful consideration from all citizens of 
the State. Ninety-four per cent of the 
children of the State of New York never go 
beyond the elementary schools—a fact 
which demonstrates the importance of im- 
proving the conditions and raising the 
standards of education in our elementary 
schools. In connection with this statement 
Superintendent Skinner lays great emphasis 
on the necessity of the maintenance of |i- 
braries in connection with our public 
schools; and says that from the beginning 
of a school career every child should have 
access to alibrary which should supplement 


his school work. As only six out of every 
one hundred children have the advantage 
of what we call higher education, the im- 
portant question arises, What is the duty 
of the State to the ninety-four per cent? 
The Superintendent advises an improve- 
ment in the method of teaching spelling and 
composition; he protests against the pro- 
motion out of grammar grades of any pupil 
who cannot intelligently and accurately 
express his thoughts in writing. As ninety- 
four per cent of the children educated by 
the State must acquire their knowledge of 
arithmetic between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, the Superintendent believes that 
at fourteen years of age the child should 
have included in his studies commercial 
and business arithmetic, and he considers 
these as essential as a thorough drill in 
English. That courses of study are over- 
crowded and often beyond the ability of the 
a to master, the Superintendent ac- 

nowledges; but he believes also that time 
is wasted between ten and fourteen years 
of age by children ot active minds. 


* * 
* 


The schools in the rural districts occupy 
a large space in the report, and the Super- 
intendent strongly advocates the township 
system. The first difficulty encountered in 
the rural schools is the lack of systematic 
and businesslike management. These 
schools cannot be brought to a proper 
standard until their administration is con- 
ducted on same other than the present dis- 
trict school system. In 1860 the waste of 
public monies in the support of the rural 
schools was pointed out by Superintendent 
Van Dyck. The Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in 1877 followed the example of his pred- 
ecessor, and urged the substitution of the 
town system for the present school district 
system. Superintendent Draper in 1892,un- 
hesitatingly declared that it was his belief 
that if the township system of schools were 
once in operation it would greatly promote 
the efficiency of those schools. Superin- 
tendent Crooker in 1893 said, ‘“The leading 
educators of the State irrespective of their 
political views, stand as a_ unit for the 
township system.” Horace Mann in 1889, 
declared that the law of 1879,which author- 
ized the towns in Massachusetts to divide 
themselves into school districts, was the 
most unfortunate law on the subject of 
common schools ever enacted iu the State. 
In 1870 there were fifteen hundred district 
schools in New York State,with an average 
daily attendance of less than ten pupils 
each. In 1896 there were thirty-five hun- 
dred such districts. One of the officials of 
the Department of State Education in his 
report stated that he had visited a school 
where the teacher sat embroidering because 
there were no pupils, and an invest’ \tion 
showed that there were no chilc en of 
school age in that school district. The 
remedy for this condition has been found,in 
Massachusetts and several of the other 
States, in the establishment of good schools 
in the center of each district. and the pay- 
ment by the State of transportation ef the 
pupils to and from the schools. 


* % * 

Recently in Connecticut a very careful 
map was prepared to show the advantage 
of this system. it is urged by progressive 
educators that the State be divided into 
State school districts equal to about the 
area of a county, each school district to, 
have two high schools, located at points 
easily accessible by rail and otherwise, the 
elementary and grammar grades to be lo- 
cated by the State officers after a careful 
study of each locality. This would remove 
from the community the little red school- 
house with all its present limitations, sani- 
tary as well as educational. The adminis- 
tration of the schools is to be under the 
control of a State superintendent and eight 
county superintendents, who are to serve 
for eight years, this superintendent and his 
assistants to be recognized experts and paid 
salaries commensurate with the services 
rendered. Eight county councils are pro- 
vided for, composed of the County Superin- 
tendent, with one member for each town in 
the county, and an additional member for 
each five hundred pupils in school enroll- 
ment. Minnesota has within the last month 
arranged for the consolidation of her small 
school districts, and provision has been 
made for the erection of high-school build- 
ings in the center of each township, and for 
the conveyance of the children at public 
expense. Superintendent Skinner, in sum- 
ming up the difficulties of the elementary 
schools, makes a statement which applies 
to every State in the Union: ‘“‘When it is 
remembered that the first eight years of 
school life carry the child through a form- 
ative period of greater consequence than 
any which follows, and that the State, 
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through the public schools, then exercises 
over all the children a control which it is 
immediately thereafter forced by with- 
drawal to relinquish in the case of ninety- 
four per cent of them, and the duty of pro- 
viding the most favorable condition for in- 
tellectual and moral growth at this early 
stage is apparent.” 


tf by Se 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN MAINE. 








Maine has recently enacted a law provid- 
ing for the grouping of towns for the em- 
ployment of school superintendents. State 
Superintendent Stetson considers this the 
most important educational law placed on 
the statute books of Maine in the Jast half 
century. At present the rural schools in 
Maine have no expert superintendents, and 
the object of the present law is to give 
these smaller towns the benefit of having 
schools supervised by persons thoroughly 
equipped for the position, and as an expert 
be would give all his time. to the work is 
to be paid by the State, the burden upon 
the towns willnot besevere. Furthermore, 
the ‘law is not compulsory, and cannot 
create opposition by seeming to be at all 
arbitrary; it permits towns to vote to unite 
for the purpose stated. Leading educators 
of the State are rejoicing at the long step 
in advance which this law seems to make 
possible. 





THE INTERESTS OF THE GRANGE. 





BY THE LECTURER OF THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE. 

While indications point to 1897 as one of 
the best Grange years for increasing the 
number of Granges and the numerical 
strength of the Order, it should also be the 
best year in the history of the Grange in 
the good work which it is doing to advance 
the interests of the farming population of 
our country. While these interests are 
varied and cover a very wide field in their 
scope, they may be grouped under four 
general heads or divisions: the social, the 

‘ intellectual, the financial and the political. 
By the latter I do not wish to be under- 
stood as meaning the party affiliations of 
the members of the Grange, which are as 
different as the creeds of the numerous 
political parties in this country, but by 
this I do mean the general relation of the 
farmers of the nation to the body politic, 
and their influence in the enactment and 
execution of the laws of state and nation. 
The fundamental principle of all good 
government is the protection of the rights 
and interests of the great body of people for 
whom the government was formed and 
exists, and no law is of value to any people 
or community which has not a valid reasor 
for its enactment; neither is a law of value 
to the people which is not supported by 
public sentiment. The political work of 
the Grange, as I understand it, is to use its 
influence in enacting and supporting all 
good laws that are for the “greatest good 
of the greatest number,” and to oppose all 
bad laws that are formed to benefit the few 
at the expense of the many. The Grange 
was never so free from partisanship and so 
well equipped for uniting its forces for good 
= in this direction as at the present 
time. 

The Grange is also in excellent condition 
to receive benefits in a financial way. The 
principles of co-operation are better under- 
stood by farmers than ever before. The 
mistakes and successes of co-operative en- 
terprises in former years are object lessons 
that have taught farmers how they may 
co-operate in trade relations with safety 
and advantageously to their interests. The 
stringency of the times and the necessity of 
—- economy in all other lines of 

usiness, makes it incumbent on the farm- 
er to practice economy in the purchase of 
his supplies as well, and why should he not 
avail himself of the advantages of co-oper- 
ation when the Grange offers him the 
opportunity of so doing? Members do not 
take advantage of the co-operative features 
of the Order as much as they ought. Not 
only can they save large sums of money in 
combining orders and buying at wholesale 
rates, but they can and should apply the 
principles of co-operation in the exchange 
of commodities between themselves. kro. 
R. L. Holman, of Ohio, is manifesting a 
commendable zeal in his efforts to induce 
the members of the Grange in-his State, and 
in other states as well, to take advantage 
of the co-operative features of the Order. 
The plan of exchange which he proposes is 
a feasible one and can be carried into effect 
to the great advantage of all parties to 
the transaction, if the members wil] take 
hold of the matter in earnest. There is no 
good reason why farmers in the same State, 
or in different states, should not exchange 
commodities or sell direct to eachjcother 
and save all the profits of the middlemen. 
Will we do it, or will we continue to sup- 
port the needless middlemen and keep on 
complaining about oppression and “hard 
times?” 

But however great may be the oppor- 
tunities for the advancement of the inter- 
ests of the Grange in the departments 
above noted, they do not exceed the oppor- 
tunities that are presented to do better 
work than has ever been done before in the 
social and educational departments of the 
Order. In fact here is where the strength 
of the Grange lies, and its greatest value 
consists in the educationa advantages 
which it gives to its members. As the 
years go by and the needs of social culture 
and a broader and better education among 
farmers becomes more _ore this arm 
of the Order will be better appreciated, 


not only by the members but by the public 
as well. It took years to test the social and 
educational features of the Grange. In its 
early days this work was of necessity one 
of experiment,and its results were in doubt, 
but this work has now passed beyond the 
experimental! stage and is now an assured 
success, known and acknowledged by all 
classes in society; but this success does not 
imply that all members of the Grange have 
become educated through its instrumental- 
ity; it only means that the Grange isa 
success as an education for our farming 
population, and great responsibility rests 
upon those who have this work in charge 
to so direct the thought of our farming 
population as will give them a better un- 
derstanding of the —— of success in 
all that pertains to the work and manage- 
ment of a farm, a better knowledge of the 
ethics of government, a higher degree of 
enjoyment in the home circle, and an ad- 
vanced position in relation to the affairs of 
State and nation. ALPHA MESSER. 
RocHEsTER, Vermont. 


Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


W. L. G., Wheatland, Mich.:—Please 
send a diagram of farm and fences and we 
will advise you next week. % 


Tax TITLES.—READER, Tuscola, Mich.: 
—The present session of the legislature up 
to date has made no modification of the tax 
law. As to the tax titles see our answer 
elsewhere to G. Y., Dushville. 


TAx TITLES.—G. Y., Dushville, Mich.:— 
The facts involved in your question are too 
uncertain and complex for us to advise you 
intelligently. We can in no instance ad- 
vise as to the validity ot any particular tax 
title. We can only treat the question in a 
general way in this department. Would 
advise you to seek local counsel, or bring 
all the facts and papers to the personal at- 
tention of some attorney. 


Tax T1TLE.—B. S., Oak Grove, Mich.:— 
Ts a tax title as good as any, or how good is 
it? The taxes on the piece of land I en- 
quire about have not been paid in eleven 
years.—The supreme court has recently 
held that a tax deed gives absolute title 
under the law of 1891 if the proceedings 
have been regular. We cannot undertake 
to give an opinion on the validity of any 
tax title. 


ACTION ON WARRANTY DEED.—SuB- 
SCRIBER, Tuscola Co., Mich.:—B. buys 40 
acres of land from C. and gets warranty 
deed of same. B. finds, when he goes to 
have it recorded, that back taxes have not 
been paid. C. pays them to the auditor- 

eneral and gets a tax deed for same an 
C. or his heirs hold the land?—C. should 
quitclaim to B., and if he refuses to do so 
he may be sued on thé warranty deed. 


ENDORSEMENT OF MARRIED WOMAN— 
NoTICE TO ENDORSER —W. J.:—My wife 
has a note against her brother and she 
signed her name on the back,supposing she 
signed allright and title away. I traded 
the note away and it ran some months past 
due. Nonotice was sent to her or to me. 
Who can be held for the note? Could it be 
collected from me?—In the first place, a 
wife cannot be held on an endorsement un- 
less the note is given in some transaction 
affecting her separate estate or unless there 
is consideration forit. But in the case you 
cite neither the wite nor the busband could 
be held in any event,as no notice was given 
and this is always necessary in order to fix 
the endorser’s liability. 


Joint TENANCY OF HUSBAND AND 
Wire.—Querist No. 2, New Lothrop, 
Mich :—A.in his will uses the following 
language: “I give, bequeath, grant and 


devise to my daughter B. and my son-in- 
law C., the survivor of them, all my real 
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great pain, but as the ‘* Baby 
sentation, he must be broken of that habit if possible. 

Uncle Samuel is surprised that the ‘‘ Baby ” still keeps up that old bluff 
of infringement after Judge Grosscup, in the U. S. Circuit Court at Chicago, 
in his opinion delivered March 1st, ‘‘ busted” the ‘‘De Laval’’ patent, and 
the ‘‘Baby’s” papa, Mr. De Laval, had to pay the costs. 

Uncle Samuel is grieved that the ‘‘ Baby” should cast a cloud over the 
value of Experiment Station records, because the ** Baby ” is so badly beaten 
by Uncle Sam’s infant, The Improved United States Separator. 

~ But Uncle Samuel smiles when he sees that his own ‘‘ Infant” is voted, 
not only the prettiest and strongest baby, but does tls work more thoroughly 
than any other. 

All Experiment Stations and all dairymen freely admit that Uncle 


Improved United States Separator, does give better satisfaction than any other. 


estate in joint tenancy.” B. and C. are 
husband and wife. What are the rights of 


B. and C. under the will during their life- | 


time? Can either one sell their interest 
without the other joining? Is the survivor 
the sole and only owner, absolutely, not- 
withstanding heirs?—In the language of 
the will the words “survivor of them’’ were 
needless and do not affect its legal con- 


struction. Under the statutes, and by the | 


express provision of the will, B. and C. 
would hold as joint tenants, that is, both 
are seized of the entirety and the survivor 
takes the whole, notwithstanding heirs. 
Neither can sell his interest, for he has no 
Separate interest; his interest is in the 
whole estate. Ina sell both must join. 


PAYMENT OF SPECIAL DRAIN COMMISSION- 
ERS—COMMISSIONERS DECIDE BY MAJORITY 
VOTE.—SUBSCRIBER, Brighton, Mich.:—Last 
November the Judge of Probate of our 


county appointed three persons as special 
drain commissioners who were notified by 
the county drain commissioner of their ap- 
pointment. The commissioners examined 
the proposed drain and came tothe con- 
clusion that the drain was not necessary. 
They have not received any pay for their 
services. Can they collect their pay, andif 
so what proceedings are necessary?—Special 
drain commissioners are entitled to three 
dollars ($3.00) per day for each day actually 
and necessarily spent in the discharge of 
the duties of their office. The township is 
liable for such compensation and may be 
sued on refusal to pay. 2. They had one 
set of special commissioners before, who 
went over the ground and decided two for 
and one against thedrain. Dospecial com- 
missioners have to agree like a jury,or does 
the majority rule?-—We are of the opinion 
that commissioners decide by majority vote. 
Opinion based on 23 Mich. 418. 


WASTE BY OWNER OF Equity oF RE- 
DEMPTION—CUTTING TIMBE%—SUBSCRIB- 
ER, Fairgrove, Mich.:—A. mortgages a 
wood lot to B. The mortgage becomes due 


and past. 4. forecloses and the lot Is bid 
off to B. During the year of redemption 
A. cuis wood and lets C. a job of cutting 
wood on shares. C. cuts the trees down in 
lengths and splits part of them. The day 
on which the year of redemption expires, 
D., an agent of B., forbids cutting and 
Splitting any more. A. had never been for- 
bidden to cut timber. Had A. any right to 
take anything from the farm or allow 
others to? Aas C. aright to what he has 
cut?—B. by his purchase had acquired an 
inchoate right to the land, subject to be 
defeated by payment, by the mortgagor, or 
of the purchase money, with interest, in 
one year. If not so redeemed, he had a 
right to have the land which he purchased, 
his title to which would then be complete. 
The trees growing on the land were a part 
of that estate, being a part of the realty, 
and A. would be entitled only to such tim- 
ber as was necessary for the maintenance 
of good husbandry on the farm. Timber 
could not be cut for sale either by A. or his 
tenant C. 
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Excursion to 7 Islands. 


First of the-season, Sunday, May 30. Popu- 
lar rr for aday’s outing. D.’G. R. & W. 
. & N.) R. R. train will leave Detroit at 


Pp. M. Round trip rate $1. Bicycles and 
baby cabs free. Gro. DEHAVEN, G. P. A. 
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harm 
beast. Tointroduce it, will send free 5 lb. can 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 lbs. make I barre! of spray for fleld, or 2 bbis. for garden 
plants.€ For sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents. National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Physical Cultur eo. 


The necessity for castigating the ‘“‘Baby” again gives Uncle Samuel 
" still persists in prevarication and misrepte- 


fend for full illustrated circulars. 


OWHEN writing to advertisers please mention 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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, for the plant to live on. Malt 
extract contains all the concen- 
tratedfood of malt in a soluble 
| form for the human stomach. 
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PABST 
MALT BXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the purest and most nourish- 
ing of malt extracts. It is a 
strengthening, refreshing tonic 


/ Malt 
is half sprouted grain 
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for the body, nerves, and brain. ¢ 

Sold by all druggists at 25c. a bottle, @ 
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A. A. SCHANTZ, G. P. 
THE DETROIT & CLEVELAND 


CREAM FOR ICE-CREAM, 


When you want to 
make ice-cream you 
need good,sweet and 
rich cream free from 
froth. The most 
profitable way to get 
this kind is to do 
your own skimming 
with a 

SAFETY 


Hand Separator, 


It is easy to operate 
and increases the quantity of cream about 


twenty-five per cent in summer time. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Ill. 
Rutland, Vt. 


The Coast Line to MACKINAC 


TAKE THE 








MACKINAC 
DETROIT 
PETOSKEY 


T CHICAGO 


New Steel Passenger Steamers. 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in 


Boat Construction—Luxurious Equipment, 
Artistic Furnishing, Decoration and Effi- 
cient Service, insuring the highest degree 
of COMFORT; SPBED AND SAFETY. 


Running between 
Cleveland, Detroit and Mackinac. 
LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinac and return, 


including meals and berths from Cleveland. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet. Address 
D. C. MoINTYRE, G. P. A.. Cleveland, O. 
P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
STEAM NAV. CO. 
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END SEND FOR CATALOGUE“C" 
a=) MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
RAIS. ossCHICAGO..- 








600D LAND CHEAP in Central Minnesota. 
Wild land, 82 50 to $5.50 
per acre; improved farms, 85 to $15. 
low interest. Cora and tame grasses raised. No 
hog cholera. Seud for freecirculars. Address 





Long time; 


A. MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
Mention Michigan Farmer. 





Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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iscellaneous. 


TENDERFOOT JAKE. 








While en route to California in 1850, our 
party encamped one evening near the then 
small town of Kansas City, Mo. Early 
next morning as we were preparing to re- 
sume our journey, a big, awkward-looking 
fellow, apparently about twenty years of 
age, strolled up to the wagon and coolly 
proposed to join us. 

“Why, young man, we’re not in particu- 
lar need of a tenderfoot just now,” said our 
captain, Jim Saunders. ‘Besides, we can’t 


afford to take a deadhead along. This out- 
fit and four months’ supply of grub cost a 
pile of money, and, judging from your size, 
ou’ve likely got an able-bodied appetite. 
hat’s your name, and where do you come 
frow, anyhow?” 

The stranger raised a pair of honest-look- 
ing eyes and slowly answered:—‘‘Waal, 
they call me Jake Trueman. I’ve bin sort 
of farmin’ down on the Missouri bottoms, 
but hearin’ of this California rush, I made 
up my mind to jine the first overland party 
that came along; so I sold my mewels and 
other truck, and here Ibe. I ain’t no dead- 
head. I’ve got money enough to pay my 
way, and mebbe have some left to start me 
in Californy.” 

“Tt’s all right, then, Jake,” said the cap- 
tain, “but what in thunder do you tote 
that hollow bar of iron around for, and 
what do those notches mean?” 

“This old rifle’s some better’n it looks; it 
ain’t no slouch,” rejoined Jake. ‘“Gran- 
ther Trueman fit with it into the revolu- 
tionary war, and I reckon it hasn’t got no 
record to be ashamed on. I thought it 
might come in handy sometime, for I guess 
it kin outshoot any of them purty purcus- 
sion guns of yourn.” 

“Perhaps so, if it ever goes off,” laughed 
one of us, “but the notches, Jake, the 
notches?” 

“Gran’dad—he lived to be 90—never told 
me what this short row meant, but this 
long one means deer, the next longest 
buffaloes, the next bears, the next wolves, 
the next wildcats,foxes and other varmints, 
and these four notches off by themselves 
means panthers. Gran’dad was a great 
hunter in his day and allers made a notch 
for every worthwhile critter he killed; so I 
reckon the old piece did go off’ now and 
then. But I hope I won’t ever have to try 
it on Injuns, for they’rethe only human I’m 
scared of; and besides (reflecting) I've an 
idee that, if I ever git back to Missouri, my 
gal might like me to bring my scalp along. 
Her name’s Sairy Ann Martin, and she’s 

urty as a picture, but sort of particular 

bout some things.” 

“Don’t bother yourself about that,” con- 
solingly said Saunders, “if your scalp goes 
the young lady won’t have achance to twit 
you with its loss.” 

“T dunno if that’s so very comfortin’, af- 
ter all,” meditatively replied Jake. 


THE NIGHT WATCH. 


Our outfit consisted of eight wagons and 
a little army of horses and mules, while the 
party, with its latest addition, numbered 
thirty-two men, three young married 
women,and Jessie Clayton, a lovely twelve- 
year-old girl, and the light and joy of the 
party, any one of whose original members 
would have risked his life to save her from 
harm. As for the young Missourian, he 
had not been with us a week before becom- 
ing the veriest slave to the winsome child, 
whose pretty ways, joyous spirits and mer- 
ry chatter had completely won his heart. 

“If there’s anvthing on airth,” he said 
one morning, as Jessie danced up to his 
side, “‘that could make me face a wild In- 
jun, it’s this young un. She’s purty as—as 
—my Sairy Ann, and gooder, I reckon, than 
she’s purty.” 

We had passed through Kansas,Colorado, 
and the southeast corner of Utah without 
more serious annoyance from Indians than 
a slight altercation with a wandering band 
of Pah Utes. One Saturday afternoon, 
however, we encamped rather early near 
an affluent of the Rio de Shelby, and almost 
in the shadow of Squash mountain, design- 
ing to rest over Sunday. 

Although we had not seen any Indian 
“sign” for days, and had no apprehension 
of an attack, the eight covered wagons 
were, as usual,arranged in a hollow square, 
into which, after filling themselves with 
grass, the horses and mules would be driv- 
en for the night. 

For some unexplained reason, the 
three women and little Jessie had lately 
got in the habit of sleeping by themselves 
in one of the wagons, and this was always 
pone next to the one occupied by the 

usbands, so that the latter would be with- 
in easy call. Owing to this arrangement, 
there was no wagon berth left for Jake 
Trueman, who generally rolled himself in a 
blanket and slept anywhere—often outside 
the corral, on the ground. 

Before it grew dark that evening our 
guide, as a mere matter of routine, made a 
careful scout to the bottom of the foothills 
and. on coming back, reported that not a 
hoof print nor moccasin track was any- 
where to be seen. 

“The reds won’t find us out for a day or 
two,” he said. ‘“‘We’ll have a quiet night 
and a good sound sleep; but still the guard 
squad better take turns at duty, as usual.” 

We did have a quiet night, but just be- 
fore yg ee in the morning a deplorable 
thing happened. Whether the sentry on 
duty had slept at-his post,awe never knew, 

for the poor fellow was found dead with 
a knife in his heart. He had been so quict- 
ly and surely struck that, whether asleep 
or awake, he had no time to giye an alarm, 


nor had any of us heard the slightest sound, 
until a series of frightful yells a short dis- 
tance away suddenly aroused us to the fact 
that a large body of Indians had stolen on 
us unawares. But they seemed to be re- 
treating! How was that? A question 
quickly answered, for on springing up, 
rifles and revolvers in hand, we found to 
our dismay that one of the wagons, the one 
containing the women, had been rolled out 
fifty yards on the plain, and that every last 
horse and mule was gone. 

All had been so deftly and silently done 
that not a soul in camp had awakened; and 
now, having gained a good start, the sav- 
ages had remounted their ponies, and, with 
waving blankets and hideous cries, were 
stampeding the captured stock mountain- 
ward. 

SUSPICIOUS. 


Greatly wondering why we did not hear 
an outcry from the women, a dozen of us 
rushed toward their wagon, drew its canvas 
door aside and found it empty! The late 
inmates must have lain down fully dressed, 
for, save four pairs of shoes, no part of 
their everyday apparel was to be seen. 

On realizing their loss, the bereaved hus- 
band’s raved like madmen, and ona of them 
would have ended his misery by a pistol 
shot had not Ingram caught his hand and 
reassuringly said, ‘‘We’ll rescue the women 
before night, or all die together. No harm 
wi'l come to them before then.” 

““My God, Dave, they’ll be 50 miles away 
before night, and we haven’ta horse left!” 
cried the despairing man. 

“No, the Indians will go only a_ little 
way into the foothills just now. They'll 
never lose sight of this outfit till they’ve 
taken it or have got a thundering good 
licking,” replied the guide. ‘Now halfa 
dozen of you go to work and fill everything 
in camp with water. There’s no telling 
how soon there’ll be a couple of hundred 
Apaches between us and the river, nor how 
long they’ll keep up the siege. Where’s 
that big tenderfoot? He’s just the fellow 
to carry water.”’ 

Where, indeed? Jake was nowhere to be 
found. Heand his heavy rifie had totally 
disappeared. 

“lve always thought that miserable 
skunk was a coward,’ muttered Jim 
Saunders, “but there’s one comfort—he’s 
certain sure to be scalped. It’s an awful 
pity, though about the rifle.” 

“If the reds do come,” resumed Ingram, 
“we'll be all right, for they’ll Jeave the 
cattle and the prisoners in the hills with a 
light guard, and while some of us keep the 
main body busy here, others can sneak up 
through that range of rocks to the left and 
likely effect a rescue.” 

We had scarcely buried our dead com- 
rade, filled every available vessel in camp 
with water, and eaten a sad breakfast, 
when a big band of mounted, war-painted 
Apaches, numbering at least 125 warriors, 
came sweeping down to the north of us, 
but out of rifle shot, and, to our unbounded 
astonishment, we saw that encircled by 
this crowd were our horses and mules! 
The beasts were strung together by lariats, 
and on each one of four horses sat a 
prisoner, who was tied, man fashion to the 
rude saddle. 

Why the Indians had not secreted the 
captive women and animals in the hills we 
could not at first understand; but the 
rece A was quickly solved. Keeping 
carefully out of range, they made a slight 
detour, and finally took up a position on 
the river bank directly opposite, and about 
300 yards from the corral. Then they 
picketed the horses and mules, head to 
tail, in along line in front of themselves, 
the prisoners being placed at intervals 
along the line. As there were thirty-two 
mules and twelve saddle-horses the hostiles 
thus had a living bulwark more than long 
enough to shield the whole front of their 
column should we be so rash as to come a 
hundred or two of yards nearer and open 
fire, regardless of the purposely exposed 
women, which they well knew we would 
not do. 

“By the jomping Jupiter!” exclaimed 
Ingram, “old Big Ben himself must be in 
command of the redskins, for there’s not 
another Indian on the plains has sense 
enough to make a move like that. It’s a 
bad fix for us, boys. It means a hand-to- 
hand fight at odds of four to one, for, even 
if it wasn’t too far for our rifles, we can't 
do a thing while that row of cattle is there, 
not to mention the risk of hitting the 
women; and boys” he solemnly added, 
“they’ve got to be rescued before night, or 
their husbands must shoot them.” 

“Lead on, Dave, lead on; no more talk,” 
said Tom Graham, Jessie’s brother-in-law. 
THE LONG RIFLE. 


We had not waited fifteen minutes before 
a startling thing occurred. About 100 
yards from the corral, and fully 400 from 
the beleaguring Indians, there jutted out 
from the foothills a lofty and seemingly in- 
accessible crag. While we watched our 
now motionless enemies, a puff of smoke 
rose from the top of this cliff, a rifle report 
was heard, and the next instant we saw 
one of the Apache warriors tumble head- 
long from his pony. 

“God forgive me!” exclaimed our cap- 
tain, “I’ve wronged Tenderfoot Jake. 
That’s the crack of his big-rifle. He slept 
out last night and was not seen by the reds 
this morning. Then he’s followed in the 
ruck of the stampede to mark the band 
down. After hiding for a while, and seeing 
no chance of doing any good, he’s seen{this 
last move and has somehow climbed that 
rock, to do—what we’ve seen him do.” All 
of this guesswork proved substantially 
correct, but Capt. Jim had scarcely finished 
speaking when another warrior dropped, 
then another and another, until, in the 
space of three or four minutes, six had 
fallen. Evidently the concealed marksman 
was an adept at quick re-loading, and, 
shooting ‘from so great an elevation, his 
bullets passed safely over the line of 





, oreneg and mules into the ranks of the In- 
ans. 

On seeing the sixth man fall the super- 
stitious braves, although well knowing 
whence the fatal shots came, were stricken 
with deadly terror, for they could not for a 
moment believe that, unless aided by the 
Great Spirit, any mortal could scale that 
rock, or any gun forged by mortal] hands 
kill at such a distance. (I may state here 
that in those days frontiersmen and hunt- 
ers gen | used small charges of fine 
powder in their rifles, and from 150 to 200 

ards accurate shooting was considered a 
ong range.) 

As we curiously watched the fast increas- 
ing confusion among the savages,a seventh 
warrior fell, so utterly demoralizing the 
band that a stampede seemed imminent, 
but at this juncture a feather-bedecked 
chief—Big Bear himself, as we afterward 
found—rode out from the throng, passed 
around one end of the picketed line of ani- 
mals, and with uplifted tomahawk ap- 
proached the nearest captive, Jesse Clay- 
ton, as it chanced. His murderous intent 
was only too evident. Nothing,we thought, 
could save the child,and we closed our eyes 
in horror. But now that death-dealing 
report rang out once more, and we opened 
them again to see the huge savage throw 
up his arms and drop to the ground within 
six feet of his intended victim. 

*’Twas a wondrous shot, one that only a 
man of iron nerve and supreme skill could, 
under such circumstances, make. 


JAKE 8 VINDICATION. 


No longer able to restrain ourselves, we 
broke into round after round of frantic 
cheers, while the awe-stricken Indians, 
confirmed in their belief that the Great 
Spirit was fighting against them, lost their 
heads entirely, left the stolen stock and 
prisoners behind, and scurried in crazed 
affright toward the mountains. Aiming to 
ass on that side of the corral farthest 
rom the fateful crag, they had necessarily, 
owing to the ridge of rocks already men- 
tioned, to come within 100 yards of us. 
Knowing that while ny 4 passed at topmost 
speed we could do them but little damage, 
yet being minded to avenge our murdered 
comrade, and punish the abduction of our 
women, we rushed out at right angles to 
their course, and drew up in single file 
across it just in time to intercept them,and 
pour a volley which emptied a half score of 
saddles. But now the demoralized savages, 
seeing that they were still nearly four to 
one, and confronted by merely mortal ene- 
mies, took heart of grace, delivered a flight 
of arrows, which slightly wounded several 
of :us, and then prepared to charge us 
while, as they thought, all our firearms 
were empty, the deadly revolver being as 
yet unknown to them. 

‘Rally on me, boys!” shouted the guide, 
and in five seconds we had formed a hollow 
square, from every face of which, as our 
assailants rode around and around it, 
flamed out a continuous fire of pistol shots, 
to their utter amazement and consterna- 
tion. Again superstitious terror overcame 
them. They fell fast before this mysteri- 
ous rain of bullets, which were, they doubt- 
less ponpere:. “bad medicine,” sentin an- 
ger by the Great Spirit to deStroy them. 
Not knowing that they had already wound- 
ed eight of us, that our revolver chambers 
would soon need reloading (no copper car- 
tridges then), and that a resolute hand to 
hand contest must, from their superior 
numbers. result in victory, they gave up all 
show of fighting, shied off in affright and 
began a precipitate retreat. 
“Cease firing. Let them _ go, boys. 
They’ll never trouble us again,’”’ said Cap- 
tain Saunders. Th 
e 


foremost warrior had not gone fifty yards 
when he, as well as we, saw Jake Trueman 
hurrying toward us to take part in the 
fight, whereupon the exasperated brave 
rode straight at him, Lut only to fall with 
a bullet through his brain before he had 
come within thirty yards. 

Maddened by this sight, a score of war- 
riors, sure of at least one consoling scalp, 
swerved from the line and quickly sur- 
rounded the young giant, who, while we 
were running up, was battling for his life, 
and to some purpose. Whirling the pon- 
derous rifle around his head as an ordinary 
man might do a two-handled singlestick, 
he not only guarded himself, but brought 
down an enemy at every stroke. When we, 
who had occupied about ten seconds in our 
rescuing race, came'up and dispersed the 
remaining braves by our mere presence, 
we found that no less than five of their 
comrades had fallen, with crushed skulls, 
before the Missourian’s mighty arm, while 
he had received only a trifling wound from 
a thrown tomahawk, the thronging say- 
ages having so impeded each other in 
cog eagerness that none could close with 

m. 

Pressing around the gallant fellow, we 
almost overwhelmed him with congratu- 
lations, while Saunders seized his big 
right hand in both his own and frankly 
said:—‘‘Jake, we’ve worried you time and 
again with our foolish talk, and on behalf 
of the whole crowd I humbly ask your 
pardon.” 

“Why, that’s all right, Jim. I haven't 
got a thing ’gainst any one of you. I 


knowed you’d find me outsome day But 
is little Jessie safe?” 
‘Yes, God bless you, Jake. You saved 


her life when no one else could have done 
it,” replied Tom Graham 
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THE BICYCLE IN THE MILITARY 
SERVICE. 








The German military a have just 
published the report of the Minister of 
War regarding the results of the intro- 
duction of bicycles into the army and 
the training of a bicycle corps during the 
year 1896. A large number of experi- 
mental runs were made and the bicycles 
were also employed in maneuvers to ad- 
vantage. The average of the runs was 
about fifty-five miles, with an average 
speed of nine and one-half miles per 
hour, including stops. The greatest speed 
obtained was twelve miles per hour ina 
run of thirty miles. The greatest distance 
covered in any one run was one hun- 
dred and thirty miles, but the speed did 
not exceed eight miles an hour, including 
stops. The soldiers attache to the 
bicycle service were given practical train- 
ing on the wheel, but also received 
instruction in reconnoitering, reading ofthe 
map, etc. Not long ago Lieutenant von 
Puttkammer tried to dispatch a message by 
relay bicyclists going and coming a distance 
of twenty-eight miles. He had placed four 
relays of three bicyclists each at points six 
miles apart and three dispatches were taken 
each way, the cyclists’ speed exceeding 
thirteen miles per hour. It is estimated by 
the Minister of War that after forty days’ 
training a company mounted on bicycles 
should be able to cover one hundred and 
twenty miles a day with full arms and 
equipment. The present weight of the mil- 
itary bicycle, which is of the folding type, 
is thirty-two pounds, but the new type, of 
which a large number has been ordered 
will weigh six pounds less. The principal 
economy will be found in the abandonment 
of chain gearing and the substitution of a 





But Fate was against the redskins. 
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Any one can use Paint 


that is properly prepared, and use it in the right 
place. The difficulty is that most people do not 


| paint, nor the proper place to use even a good 
/ paint. All paints are not alike. One may be good 
for outdoor use, and not for indoor use, one may 
give a bright, glossy finish, another an oil finish 
that can be washed. 
and where to use it, that makes painting asuccess. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Famity PAINT 
is made for touching up the little things about the 
house. It givesan oil finish. It can be washed— 
so it is suited for shelves, cupboards, etc. 


Our booklet * Paint Points ’’ covers the ground. It tells what you need 
to know about good or bad paint. It tells what to use for a buggy, what for a 
bath tub, for iron bedstead, for a house, for a floor, fora bench. It isa prace 
tical book for the home. It is free to any address. Send for it to-day. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 13 MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 
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Catalogue free. 
F. E. MYERS & BRO., 
Ashland, Ohio. 





There is no better wheel than 


Sunol Bicycle 


There are no better wheels for the money than 


Hercules , Stella 


for men, for women, 


Send 15 cents for pack Sunol Bicyle Play- 
ing Cards. The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
I4Lon@ STREET, 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
CALVES SUCKING EACH OTHER. 








Do you know of any sure preventive for 
calves sucking each other after feeding? 

What is your opinion of the article in 
your paper a few weeks ago recommending 

utting in stanchions while feeding, and 
fetting them remain for a half hour after- 
wards? 

If you know any appliance that can be 
used, and where it can beobtained,it would 
greatly oblige, I. E. WOOD. 

WASHTENAW Co., Mich. 

]The stanchion is as good as anything 
we have seen or tried for the purpose of 
not only keeping each calf by itself while 
drinking, but preventing its sucking its 
companion’s ears. 

The most of the sucking is done when the 
calf takes its dripping nose out of the pail 
or trough. Ifitcan find anything within 
reach, of a proper size and shape, it imme- 
diately lays hold and begins sucking. 
Whatever it grasps is quickly covered wit 
milk and saliva and the calf hangs on until 
it “runs dry.” - 

If the little calf can be fastened ina 
stanchion, or in some way so that it cannot 
reach its companion’s ear, or any projec- 
tion small enough to be taken in its 
mouth, until the mouth is thoroughly dry, 
it seldom learns to suck itscompanion, If 
this plan is followed from the first, there 
will be hardly a case of sucking. Of course 
there are exceptions. Muzzles are some- 
times used, but we never liked them.—ED. ] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
NOTES FROM A MICHIGAN DAIRY 
FARM.—No. 5. 





Fifteen years ago the writer and his wife 
commenced the practice of winter dairying. 
We were young and enthusiastic, had been 
married but a short time, and of course life 
looked full of great possibilities even on a 
farm at that time. Farm products were 
bringing good prices and none of them better 
than butter, especially winter butter. 

We had each been presented with a good 
cow by our respective fathers and we soon 
became enthusiastic over our small dairy. 
Our cows coming fresh in the fall gave us 
an opportunity of seeing what they would 
do with liberal feeding. 

We knew nothing of balanced rations and 
certainly we had no Jersey blood to help us 
along, yet we became convinced that there 
was money to be made from winter dairy- 


ng. 

We kept strict account of feed and of but- 
ter made, and were prepared to confront 
anyone who doubted our policy with the 
figures defending it. Twenty-five cents a 
pound was nothing unusual for butter then, 
and this gave a good profit if one doesn’t 
count their work anything. 

We had a stone churn at first, but once 
when the wife was sick and the hired girl 
goton an ambitious streak, she knocked 
the bottom out with the dasher, losing the 
cream, so we next bought a wooden one. It 
had some kind of patent arrangement in- 
side, and after a year or so was discarded 
for a barrel churn, which, by ——— for 
a larger size every few years, as our herd 
increased, we have used ever since. 

Some way I seemed to take naturally to 
cows, and my wife had from girlhood 
shown a decided inclination tu butter mak- 
ing, So we were pretty well started on the 
road to dairying as far as our tastes were 
concerned. We tried to make the most out 
of our cows that we could, and at the end 
of every year footed up the long columns of 
sales and kept account of the amount of 
feed consumed. 

About the first of September, 1884, we 
made our first shipment to Detroit. A rel- 
ative residing there wanted someone to 
supply her with butter by the year, and the 
sample proving satisfactory a bargain was 
made at 25 cents a — net, by the year, 
and that was our first regular butter cus- 
tomer. From that one we have increased 
te 20 different families, all supplied with 
butter of ourown make, and this without 
buying any milk, our own cows furnishing 
it all, and at times considerable by way of 
surplns. And through all the years which 
have come and gone we still supply that 
first customer with butter, thirteen years 
without a break. 

You may talk about other branches of 
farming, but I contend that dairying is the 
most profitable one when ge conducted. 
The day may have passed for extremely 
high prices, yet the prices of other farm 
products have fallen in even greater pro- 
portion. Our grain is worth less in propor- 
tion to the price of butter now than it was 
then. And who shall say that, even at 20 
cents a pound, net, by the year, there is not 
more actual profit in it than in any other 
branch of farming at the present time? 
Anyone who makes good butter may, by a 
little effort, secure that price even now. 

A good cow will make 300 pounds ina 
year, and that leaves a good margin after 
paying for her keeping. In fact I think the 
skim milk (which rears her calf), and the 
manure, which from concentrated food is of 
considerable value, are together worth 
about as much at the end of the year as it 
has cost to keep her, especially if she has a 
heifer calf. 

It is useless to try to farm it these days 
without stock of some kind, and, according 
tomy way of thinking, cows are as good 
Property as anything. We raise about 50 





pigs each year, and the surplus skim milk 
plays an important part in their growth. 

GENESEE Co., Mich. W. C. ROCKWOOD. 

[So many farmers went into dairying 
several years ago, thinking there was lots 
of money in it, when they cared nothing 
about the business as a business, and even 
hated cows. The business has not paid any 
too well for some of the experts, and those 
who hated to keep cows have been slowly 
but surely falling behind. 

Our friend Rockwood grew into the busi- 
ness from asmall beginning, and loved it 
from the start. On this account he succeed- 
ed, and slowly but surely felt his way to 
that point reached only by the hardest work 
and a natural enthusiasm for the business. 

We advise no one to branch out into 
dairying as a specialty,in these times, with- 
out having a natural love forcows. After 
studying over the experience of our leading 
dairymen, if willing to assume a large 
amount of daily confinement and hard work, 
we suggest that the amateur dairyman fol- 
low friend Rockwood’s plan of growing into 
the business.—Ep. | 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


TO PREVENT TAIL SWITCHING. 


I have been a reader of the MICHIGAN 
FARMER hearly all the time for the last 
twenty-four years, and haye been fully 
repaid for the time I have ‘set around” 
reading it. 

Isaw in a late paper that some fellow 
was troubled by his cow’s tail while milk- 
ing. I have a device of my own inven- 
tion in my stable, to keep a cow from 
switching. 

Run a wire across the stable and fasten 
at each end to a beam or girt near the back 
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usually come most. On him devolve those 
little minor details of attention in the sta- 
ble, which if neglected or are improperly 
performed, help to keep the cows down to 
a $25 per year income, when it should run 
over $50. 

Show me the dairyman who depends on 
transient or inexperienced help, and I will 
show you the one who never realizes a 
profit from his cows. From my earliest 
recollections my life has been closely as- 
sociated with milch animals, milk, cheese 
and butter, andI have studied with keen 
interest the evolution of dairying. While 
the general advance in methods on the 
farm and in the factory is not what it 
should be, in view of the diffusion of dairy 
knowledge, more money is now being made 
from cows than ever before. 

Big dairy prices do not necessarily mean 
profit. The dairyman who depends solely 
on the condition of the milk or butter mar- 
ket to measure his profits, can never be 
counted as really successful. 

That the times are desperately hard for 
all engaged in agricultural pursuits goes 
without saying, but yet it should be re- 
membered that there is as much money in 
the country as there ever was, a portion of 
which stands ready to be exchanged for 
necessary dairy products. This should act 
as an incentive for dairymen to produce 
good butter and lots of it. 

Despondency is infectious, and I believe 
there are thousands of dairymen all over 
the land despondent at the hard times, who 
did not ben forth balf the effort they 
might and should, to make their business 
pay last winter. Now is the time to act, 
and by stirring briskly around you can 
make some profit by making your cows 
make milk. Action is the life of dairying, 
and unless you act, your cows will not. 
When I first embarked in the dairy busi- 
ness I wondered why I didn’t make any 
money, but aftera time awakened to the 
fact that 1 was expecting my cows to do it 
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TO PREVENT TAIL SWITCHING. 


side. Drive a nail five feet from the floor 
and eight or ten feet from one end, behind 
the cows. Hang a weight of about four 
pounds, with four feet of small rope on this 
nail 

Make a hook ten inches eg tie a stout 
string to the handle, hook the hook in the 
brush of the cow’s tail, run the string 
over the wire and bring it down to the 
weight and fasten short enough to raise the 
tail even with her hocks. 

This will answer for five or six cows. I 
have used mine over a year, and it saves 
me a great many hard words. Don’t re- 
ject it until you have tried it. d..8..B. 

GENESEE Co., Mich. 

[We have made a cut showing up the ar- 
rangement, according to the description 
given. Wesee no reason why the scheme 
should not work well. 

As arranged. the plan would not werk 


well in our cow stable. Thealleysor walks 
are narrow, and, when two or more men 
are milking, the hook and rope would be in 
the way of passing back and forth along 
the walk back of the gutter. 

The cut shows the hook attached to the 
cow’s tail. A is the wire, over which the 
rope runs freely. W is the four-pound 
weight. B_ represents the gutter, the 
walk, and D the stall floor. We tried to 
make the cow represent the dairy, rather 
than the beef type, but our readers may 
call her a combination or“‘general purpose’”’ 
cow, whether she looks like it or not.—Eb.] 


INTELLIGENCE AND HUSTLE NEED- 
ED. 








An inexperienced dairy hired man is dear 
at any price. He should not be engaged 
simply for his physical qualifications in 
milking cows and cleaning stables. If he 
is not a competent dairyman you cannot 
conduct your dairy business profitably. He 
is the individual under whose care the cows 





2. while I stood by and watched their ef- 
orts. 

Cows count for only half of dairy capital. 
Their owner or their manager counts for 
the other half. Thus you see how neces- 
sary itis that a dairyman should be as 
good as his cows. 

1897 will prove a prosperous dairy year 
for those dairymen who strive individually 
to makeitasuccess. Don’t wait till next 
summer, but begin now, to-day, and you 
will see that by increased zeal and enter- 
prise in feeding and care, the milk yield of 
 eayad dairy will feel the stimulation even 

y to-morrow. GEO. E. NEWELL. 





SHORTHORNS IN THE DAIRY. 


From our Special English Correspondent. 

There is a remarkable record of the milk 
yield of two Cheshire herds of cows in the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, from 


the pen of Mr. Cecil Parker. The farms on 
which the cows are kept are those of the 
Grange and Woodhouse, on the Duke of 
Westminster’s estate. Mr. Parker gave 
the details for the years 1886-92 on a former 
occasion,and he has now added those of 1893- 
96. On the Grange farm from 40 to 48 cows 
have been kept during the eleven years, 
and the average milk yield per cow has 
been 671 gallons, On the Woodhouse farm 
the number of cows has ranged from 38 to 
48, their eleven years’ average having been 
587 gallons per cow per annum. Why the 
yield has been so much greater on one farm 
than on the other, Mr. Parker does not ex- 
plain. On both the cows are Shorthorn cross- 
es,similar to theordinary Cheshire,cows, but 
with a little more Shorthorn blood in them. 
One cow gave 1,482 gallons in 1896, another 
1,378, and a third 1,257 gallons. Seven cows 
gave over a thousand gallonseach. Dur- 
ing the eleven years there have been fifty 
yields over a thousand gallons. No fewer 
than twenty-seven different cows have ex- 
ceeded this high yield during the eleven 
years. Perhaps the most remarkable feat 
of all is the production of 1,462 gallons by 





one of the cows in 58 weeks. Most of these 
high-yielding cows were from six to nine ° 
years old, and all were over three. This 
shows the advantage of goes ey milk- 
ers till they are quite old, instead of selling 
all off at a certain age, whether good or 
bad yielders. Summarizing the whole of 
the results at both farms for eleven years, 
Mr. Parker brings out an average yield 
from between 80 and 100 cows of about 530 
gallons per cow per annum. Such cows 
pay well, even at the present prices of milk, 
butter, and cheese, whatever may be done 
with their produce, and the main object of 
dairy farmers should be to breed or pur- 
chase animals of this degree of excellence. 
AGRICOLA. 








When writing to advertisers mention Nich. Farmer. 





Did you ever look at any of your 
outhouses and say to yourself: 
“Well, that’s a pretty tough look- 
ing building.” But it won’t pay 
to shingle or clapboard it — costs 
too much. Too valuable to de- 
stroy. What is wanted is a cheap 
way to fix it up. 

Rip off the old shingles, make 
the sides smooth, and cover with 
Neponset Red Rope Fabric. Treat 
the inside of the building with 
Neponuset Black Building Paper, 
which is clean and odorless. Re- 
set the broken window panes, and 
you have a snug building, as good 
for all practical purposes as though 
you had built it entirely new. 

Neponset Fabric is absolutely 
water-proof, wind-proof, _ frost- 
proof, bug-proof, 
won't last forever, but it will last 


lice-proof. It 


a mighty long time. 
7) Full particulars and 
: 0%) | samples free. Write 
I | F. W. Bird & Son, 
‘“o/' | East Walpole, Mass. 
‘/ | For sale by Dealers 

| in Hardware, Lum- 



















De Laval ‘“‘Alpha-Baby” Cream Separators are 
more superior to imitating machines than sweh 
other cream separators are to gravity creaming 
processes. In fact experienced users of different 
separators regard such imitating machines as of 
little ifof any advantage over gravity creaming. 
A good illustration of this is given in the follow- 
ing letter from the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, which is indirectly a most convincing 
tribute to the overwhelming superiority of the 
De Laval machines: 

CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
and S. C. EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Clemson College, S. C., Apr. 23, 1897. 
THE Dg LAVAL SEPARATOR Co., 


New York. 

Gentlemen:—Has the bowl shipped to Works 
been received? We are needing it badly. Al- 
though we have a U. S. and a Sharples Little 
Giant, we are mainly depending on gravity 


creaming until our De Laval bowl is rebalanced. 
Truly yours, 
J. W. Hart, Prof. of Agriculture. 


Don’t let anybody fool you on a Cream Separator. 
Don't be humbugged into buying an_ inferior 
machine. The bestis always cheapest, and can 
alone be satisfactory and profitable. Send for new 
catalogue No. 257. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
Chicago. New York. 
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Hon. John T. Rich and A. A. Wood, 
President of the Michigan Merino Sheep- 
Breeders’ Association, are in Washington 
in the interest of wool-growers. They will 
do what they can to have the skirting 
clause in the wool schedule modified so that 
“skirted” fleeces will pay a fair duty in 
comparison with that levied upon whole 
fleeces. 





Ir is with much regret we announce the 
death of Mr. John F. Whitmyer, of Ionia, 
at the early age of 36 years. He wasa 
correspondent of the Farmer, writing 
mostly on horticultural topics, in which he 
took great interest. He was a _ public 
spirited and active young man, and his 
death is a great loss to the community 
where he lived. 





Tue West Michigan Fruit-Growers’ As- 
sociation will hold their summer meeting 
at Holland, commencing Wednesday even- 
ing, June 2d, and continuing until Friday 
noon. The Ottawa Horticultural Society 
and Michigan Forestry Association will 
join in the meeting. An elaborate pro- 
gram is being prepared, and an interesting 
meeting expected. Questions and sugges- 
tions for discussion should be sent to the 
secretary, R. M. Kellogg, Three Rivers, 
Mfch. 





Ir is not many months ago since a few 
members of the National Woo!l-Growers’ 
Association met in convention and elected 
Frank P. Bennett, of the Wool and Cotton 
Reporter, vice president. He was also in- 
trusted with the publication of an ‘‘organ”’ 
of the wool-growers. We have always in- 
sisted that Mr. Bennett’s interests were 
with manufacturers, and that when their 
interests came in conflict, Mr. Bennett 
would be found in line with the manufac- 
turers and opposed to the wool-growers. 
In commenting upon the chinges made in 
the tariff schedule by the Senate Finance 
committee, Mr. Bennett says in his paper: 

“The protection which the Senate meas- 
ure grants our various business interests is 
adequate to their profitable pursuit, but is 
designed not to be burdensome to consum- 
ers. The committee has had these two 
great requisites carefully in mind, and bas 
apparently subordinated every other con- 
sideration to them.” 

Yet no man knows better than Mr. Ben- 
nett what a fraud is perpetrated upon 
wool-growers by the wool schedule of the 
tariff bill. Judge Lawrence is protesting 
loudly against the iniquity, as president of 
the Wool-Growers’ Association, while Vice- 
President Bennett is telling what a fine 
thing it is. We hope Judge Lawrence 
knows Mr. Bennett better now than when 


he was urging his selection to the position 
of vice president. We believe Mr. Bennett’s 
motive from the first was to use the posi- 
tion to help the manufacturing interests at 
the expense of the wool-growers, 


FOREIGN MARKETS FOR AMERICAN 
BUTTER. 


—_——— 


The Secretary of Agriculture is attempt- 
ing the task of opening a larger market for 
American butter, with a view to assisting 
the dairy interest. A dispatch from Wash- 


ington says: 

The development of the dairy interests of 
the United States is one of the favorite 
schemes of Secretary Wilson, who believes 
that the farmers of this country can be 
greatly benefited by the sale of the incident 
products of the farm. In the matter of 
butter, it is thought that there is a much 
better opportunity for pushing our products 
at this time. Our exports of butter have 
been comparatively small in the past, and 
butter ee abroad has been almost en- 
tirely, until last year, of inferior quality. 
This was due to the fact that the choicest 
grades commanded a higher price in this 
country than could be obtained for them 
abroad. But last year there was a surplus 
of good butter produced in the United 
States. The percentage of high grade 
creamery butters produced promises also to 
increase annually hereafter through the 
extension of the creamery system. Last 
year the consumption of the choicest 
grades fell off in the United States owing 
probably to the hard times. The price 
paturally fell and about 20,000,000 pounds 
were placed in the reach of the exporters, 
as against 5,500,000 pounds in 1895. A large 

roportion of this exportation was good 
Sater. Denmark, Sweden,France,Canada, 
Australia and Argentine now supply the 
British market, which last year bought 
281,000,000 pounds. 

“At the suggestion of Secretary Wilson, 
the agricultural department has entered 
upon a series ot experiments for the experi- 
mental sale in London of our best butter 
under its own name. By direction of the 
Secretary, Maj. Alvord, about two weeks 
ago, purchased and shipped about 2,000 
ounds of our ‘choicest creamery butter. 
tarrived last Thursday at Southampton. 
Under arrangements sed aged perfected 
this butter probably already has found its 
way to the consumer through the ordinary 
channels of trade but was shown and sold 
as United States butter. This will be fol- 
lowed through the hands of the jobbers 
and retailers to the consumer,and the judg- 
ment of each secured upon it. Other ship- 
ments will be made from time to time.” 

We shall await the result of this ship- 

ment with interest, as if it meets with fair 
success it means a great deal to American 
dairymen. Up to now little American but- 
ter, and that of inferior grades, has been 
offered in cthe British market. Better 
prices for choice butter could be realized in 
our home markets than abroad. The ship- 
ment referred to abroad consists of three- 
quarters of a ton, put up in pzckages of 
various sizes to determine, if possible, 
which is most satisfactory. The shipment 
went on the steamship St. Paul, and in 
cold storage. The butter came from the 
Iowa Agricultural College and a Vermont 
creamery, so the East and West are both 
represented. 
In this connection we give a few extracts 
from a letter just received from our Paris 
correspondent. It will be seen from what 
he says that foreign governments are tak- 
ing a hand in the butter trade also, and 
that the ultimate result of the competition 
will be to force values down to their lowest 
possible range, the victory remaining with 
those who can supply it of as good quality, 
and just a little cheaper than their compet- 
itors: 

The butter question is commencing to re- 
ceive most serious attention. Shipments 
are on the decrease and prices on the 
“drop.” Competition is given as the cause, 
but the absence of co-operative creamer- 
ies is the real explanation. Only think 
that in Normandy, the real centre of dairy 
or rather of butter farming, there is not a 
single co-operative creamery. Effort is 
thus wasted, and unnecessary cost of pro- 
duction incurred. In Germany, Denmark 
and Ireland, the co-operative dairies tend 
to rapidly increase. hese continue to un- 
dersell French butter, in the English mar- 
ket, where at one time it had annual sales 
amounting to 300 million francs. The Aus- 
tralian butter commences to grip also the 
British market--a rival more for France. 
The Normands are proverbial for their 
shrewd heads, and their rigid economy, and 
it is next toa mystery why they accept a 
disadvantageous situation. Perhaps they 
are too well off, for wo | are all rich; they 
have the finest grazing land in France, an 
excellent breed of milch cows, and own 
their own farms. If once the practice was 
started of working up the milk of dairies in 
common and shown to be profitable, the 
otber farmers would follow like the sheep 
of Panurge. And it will come to that. 

The war against margarine goes bravely 
on. While the purest parcels of Frencn 
butter command the top price in the Lon- 
don market, the great out-put of butter is 
not expected to hold its own against the 
produce of Denmark and Finland, unless 
the employment of margarine be absolute- 
ly exhibited. How effect that? 

It is very probable that the reorganiza- 
tion of the sanitary section of agriculture 
will lead to the governmental control of 
the exportation of butter,and of its grading 
and marking with guaranteed brands; the 
creameries themselves will not be exempt 





from inspection. Poultry and eggs are cer- 
tain to be om ee to supervision in the 
matter of packing and preparation for the 


market. In fact it is being found out that 
the better produce is prepared for the mar- 
ket, presented to the public, dressed up for 
purchasers, the higher will be the prices 
obtained. 

So far as our home market is concerned, 
we regard itasin an abnormal position. The 
lack of profitable employment in the large 
cities, where the unemployed are trying to 
live on the product of potato patches, has 
cut down very materially the demand tor 
butter. It is regarded as a luxury by many 
of our foreign population. With improved 
industrial conditions we look for a better 
demand, and at enhanced prices, for good 
butter. Some good to the business will 
also come from many quitting the business 
whose product is not equal tooleo. They 
areas great a detriment to the trade as 
cheap substitutes. The movement in- 
augurated by Secretary Wilson may find 
its greatest success in leading to the im- 
provement of the quality of our butter, and 
thus extending its consumption among our 
own people. 





SUGGESTIONS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS—GRADES OF WOOL. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


The MICHIGAN FARMER is a great help to 
me as a young farmer. If correspond- 
ents would be more particular in commie 
conditions and kinds of soil in reports o 
crops and manner of working land, their 
contributions would be more valuable. 

Wheat and meadows are looking good in 
this vicinity. Oats mostly up, and corn 
ground nearly plowed. Expecting to plant 
this week, May 17. Soil mostly gravelly 
loam, some rolling. 

I sheared mv sheep last week. They 
averaged 524 Ibs. They are Shropshires 
with Southdown ancestors on dam’s side. 
Heaviest fleece 814 Ibs.; longest wool as 
shorn, 5 inches. 

Please explain terms used in market re- 
port of wool, as Delaine, 14-blood combing, 
fine X,14-blood clothing, ete., and oblige, 

OaKLAND Co., Mich, JOHN, THE FARMER. 


Our correspondent is right in thinking 
correspondents should always give the 
character of soil when relating methods of 
cultivation pursued with crops. A success- 
ful method on a light sandy soil will nearly 
invariably fail on a stiff clay. A great many 
of the differences in the views of farmers 
on the proper management of any single 
crop comes from the difference in the con- 
dition of the soils on their farms. 

In regard to the grades of wool, delaine is 
a long-stapled Merino wool, coming from 
the sides and back of the sheep between 
the forward part of the shoulder and the 
coupling. It must have a staple at least 
two and a half inches long, and be of good 
style and strong in fibre. The Delaine 
Merinos are bred to produce a maximum 
amount of this wool in their fleeces; so are 
the Rambouillet, or French Merinos. Your 
wool will grade half-blood combing, as 
it is long enough in staple. But the 
bulk of half-blood combing wools come 
from grade flocks of mixed blood, but 
with considerable long-wool blood in them. 
Fine X is washed wool from ordinary 
Merino flocks, too short in staple to be 
classed as ‘“‘delaine;’”’ but nearly every 
Merino fleece has more or less delaine in it. 


Half-blood clothing is the wool grown on 
grade flocks which have more or less Down 
blood in them, and are coarser and longer 
in staple than fine clothing or X wools. 








GOVERNOR PINGREE is anxious to find 
out what ails the country,and for that pur- 
pose makes the following announcement: 

LANSING, Mich., May 20, 1897. 

To the student of any college in Michi- 
gan preparing an historical paper tracing 
the most accurate parallel ancient or mod- 
ern history, with the present social and po- 
lit'cal conditions in the United States, and 
giving the causes of this parallel condition, 
I hereby offer a prize of $25 cash; to the 
second best paper, a prize of $15 cash, and 
to the third best paper, $10 cash. Papers 
must be prepared and mailed to the execu- 
tive office at Lansing not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1897. Judges will be announced 
later. H. 8. PINGREE, Governor. 

The papers will no doubt vary greatly ip 
specifying the causes responsible for pres- 
ent conditions, butin point they will all 
agree, namely, thatit is the other fellow 
who is to blame, and he should be reformed 
at once. 


THE changes in the wool schedule seem 
to aim at justice for all concerned, and if it 
becomes a law the wool-growers generally 
will be quite well satisfied.—Orange Judd 
Farmer. 

The writer of that paragraph knows as 
much about the sentiments of wool-growers 
as a stub-tailed dog about the Koran. If 
those who claim to be working for the in- 
terests of the wool-growers know so little 
about their sentiments, is it any wonder 
the latter are sold outand defrauded when- 
ever questions affecting them are up for 








settlement? 








A REJOINDER ON THE FREE SEED 
BUSINESS, 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


In your paper of May 8th you say, j 
regard to the free seed business, it i : 
bonus to the few at the expense of the 
many. Will you please explain how the 
money is raised to purchase the seeds? And 
undoubtedly the same thing may be said 
about the bulletins sent out by our State 
and Government Departments of Agricul- 
ture, because where one man is trying to 
keep posted and up to date on this vast 
subject of agriculture, there are ten of his 
neighbors who do not know anything about 
these bulletins and would not read one if they 
had it. 1, for one, would like to hear from 
some of the rest of the farmers on this 


subject. Respectfully. 
HILusDALE Co., Mich. R. O. HUMPHREY. 


If the seeds were distributed in the same 
manner as the state and national bulletins 
there would be less cause for charging dis- 
crimination. The bulletins are sent on 
request to those who apply for them, and 
in this respect all citizens are treated alike, 
Seeds are sent out to particular individuals 
selected by senators and representatives. 
Our correspondent will readily see there isa 
radical difference between the two methods. 
A considerable number of the bulletins 
issued by the Department of Agriculture are 
only sent when ordered, and the price fixed 
for them must be sent with the request. This 
price is the net cost of the bulletins to the 
department. The money to pay for seeds 
and bulletins is taken from the regular 
revenues of the government, which come 
from customs duties,internal revenue taxes, 
etc. 





Tue idea of Senator Cu!lom of Illinois 
that a permanent tariff commission should 
be created to propose changes in the tariff 
is whol'y impracticable and also unconsti- 
tutional. This is made, by the Constitution 
of the United States, the especial business 
of the people’s representatives in Congress. 
lt ought not to be, as it cannot be,delegated 
to any other body. The tariff commission 
idea is the notion mostly of men who dis- 
trust government by the people. Yet if 
wisdom cannot be found in the chosen reo- 
presentatives of the whole pene, it will be 
hard to find it anywhere. An appointed 
commission given power to make changesin 
the tariff would be subjected to corrupt in- 
fluences, which men who have every two 
years torun the gauntlet of popular criti- 
cism dare not allow to control them.—Boston 
Cultivater. 

We are pleased to see a representative 
journal of Massachusetts, so long regarded 
as the home of the mugwump,(whose theory 
is that the people must be governed by com- 
missions and similar bodies because they 
are incapable of governing themselves), 
come out flat-footed against such ideas as 
those advanced by Senator Cullom, of II- 
linois. The people constitute the court of 
last resort, and to attempt to usurp their 
rights in this respect simply shows lack of 
confidence in popular government. J.et 
Senator Cullom ponder over the utterances 
of the grandest citizen of his State,Abraham 
Lincoln, and see if he can hunt up a sug- 
gestion showing a lack-of confidence in the 
“plain people,” or advising that their rights 
and privileges be delegated to commissions 
or irresponsible bodies unknown to the Con- 


stitution. 





Mayor W. H. MAaysBury showed both 
courage and fairness in sending a message 
to the common council protesting against 
the exemption of property held by various 
societies from taxation. Although holding 
a high position in one of the bodies which 
was to secure the greatest benefit from this 
unjust exemption, he opposed the proposi- 
tion as unfair, illegal and disgraceful. We 
hope the Mayor will stick to the principle 
he lays down in his message, and that the 
people will sustain him in his fight for 
equal and exact justice to all taxpayers 
and exemptions to none. Those societies 
should be ashamed to ask such privileges 
at the expense of other taxpayers. 


oP 


Tue Greenville Potato Planter Co., Green- 
ville, Mich., have got up a potato planting 
contest to test the capacity of their hand 
planter, and offer the following premiums 
to contestants: Five dollars to the man 
who unassisted plants the largest number 
of hills of potatoes with the Eureka Self- 
locking Hand Potato Planter in a single day 
of ten hours; $5 to the man who unassisted 
plants the largest number of hills of pota- 
toes with the Pingree Self-Locking Hand 
Planter in a singie day of ten hours; $2.50 
to the man who unassisted plants the largest 
number of hills of potatoes with the Eureka 
Self-locking Hand Potato Planter in a single 
hour; $2.50 to the man who unassisted 
plants the largest number of hills of pota- 
toes with the Pingree Self-locking Hand 
Potato Planter in asingle hour. All who 
wish to take part in the contest should ad- 
dress the company for particulars and con- 
ditions, 
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OIL COOK STOVES. 





Numerous requests have been received 
urging us to again offer a line of oil cook 
stoves. We have been experimenting with 
the different kinds for some time, and are 
fully convinced that the “Blue Flame” oil 
stove is preferable, and that of all the Blue 
Flame oil stoves, “The Gem,’’ manufac- 
tured by the Dangler Oil Stove Company, 
of this city, is the best. The'Gem is the 
only oil stove having drawn seamless tub- 
ing, thus preventing the possibility of any 
smoke or odor. We are now prepared to 
offer these stoves to our readers believing 
them to be very best oil stoves made. In 
deciding which was the best stove, many 
things had to be taken into consideration. 
Most all stoves had some distinct point of 
merit, but in “The Gem” we found a com- 
bination of merit points which in our opin- 
ion makes it superior to all others. In 
economy of oil, powerful burners,simplicity 
of construction, thorough workmanship, 
first-class material, combined with beauty 
and general utility, with positive safety, 
the Gem takes the lead. 

We offer them to our subscribers at a 
price which will make a saving that will 
pay for several years’ subscription to our 
paper. Considerable space is given on an- 
other page in this issue, descriptive of the 
Gem stoves,and it is on account of the liber- 
al amount of advertising we give them that 
we are able to offer them to our subscribers 
at so favorable rates. The prices are 
slightly higher than those we offered last 
year, but in order to get the “Blue Flame” 
we had to pay more, as the burner is more 
expensive to make. Still,on account of the 
power of the blue flame it will be found 
more economical in the end, as it will do 
the work quicker. The labor and heat- 
saving qualities of oil cook stoves commend 
them to all. We can guarantee the price 
we have made on these stoves for the sea- 
son unless the price of iron advances, which 
there is some talk of; in that case the price 
of the stoves will also be advanced. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MICHIGAN’S 
SENATORS. 








HON. JAMES McMILLAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR S1r:—In the wool schedule of the 
tariff bill as reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee the duties on third-class wools 
have been increased by changing ad valorem 
to specific, and some increese in the rate in 
addition thereto. This is only doing justice 
to the Western or ranch wool-grower, 
whose wool comes into competition with 
third-class wools of the better grades. 
While this act of justice has been done to 
the Western wool-grower, the wool raisers 
on the cultivated farms of the states east of 
the Mississippi River have had the duty on 
their wool reduced from eleven cents to 
eight cents, or practically to nine cents per 
pound. With a view of passing a moderate 
tariff bill which. while preserving the in- 
dustry, does not create a monopoly or un- 
necessarily burden the consumer, eight 
cents per pound duty on unwashed whole 
fleece wool of the first class may be con- 
sidered reasonable. But when skirted Aus- 
tralian wool is admitted at nine centsa 
great injustice is done to the American 
grower of fine wools. This wool has been 
described so frequently that I will not go 
into details; but it is sufficient to state that 
its market value is about the same as the 
American washed wool. That is, the skirt- 
ing and selection of the better quality of 
fleeces increases its value per pound about 
the same as washing the wool on the sheep 
in the ordinary way. 

The bill provides for double duty on wash- 
ed wool andan addition of one cent per 
pound on skirted wool. As you will readily 
see, this reduces the protection nearly one- 
half to the American wool-grower. It is 
sometimes said that this wool does not 
directly compete with any American wool. 
This is not true, because there is no kind of 
wool grown in Australia which cannot be 
grownin Michigan. It is, however, true 
that at present it would bedifficult to get the 
large amounts of wool of uniform character 
done up without the skirts, that can be 
found in the London markets of Australian 
wool. But Australians come here to pur- 
chase rams, and sometimes ewes, with 
which toimprove their flocks. They have 
also crossed with the English down sheep, 
thus producing the cross-bred wool which 
now seems to be a favorite with manufac- 
turers. A similar wool is now raised in 
nearly all of the northern states, produced 
by crossing the ‘“‘Merino” with the ‘‘Shrop- 
shire” and other coarse or middle wool 
sheep, and forms a large percentage of the 
wool raised on farms, and to some extent on 
the ranches, If this wool is protected bv a 
duty of twelve cents per pound (althoughit 
ought to be fifteen cents) the amount of 
this wool raised would be greatly increased 
in the near future. If manutacturers prefer 
to have it done up without the skirts, as is 


. how done in Australia,it can be rapidly and 


safely brought about by making such dis- 





tinction in the price as will make it an ob- 
ject to change the methods of doing up and 
marketing the wool. 

lt is sometimes asked, Why not raise some 
other kind of wool,or let the manufacturers 
import this wool? First, because this isthe 
kind of wool] most profitable for farmers to 
raise if they are protected from ruinous 
competition. Second, if properly or reason- 
ably protected the American grower will, in 
the near future, furnish all the wool of 
every variety needed by our manufacturers, 
with the possible exception of low-grade 
carpet wool. 

There are some inconsistencies in the 
classification of wool, as it looks to me, al- 
though the raising of duty on wools of the 
third class renders this point less impor- 
tant. But the wool classification is one of 
blood, yet China lamb’s wool is classified as 
first-class,the next fleece of the samesheep, 
two years old instead of one year old, is 
third-class. 

Unless you are thrown into close associa- 
tion with the Michigan farmer, and realize 
how limited are his means for making 
money, you cannot understand how inter- 
ested he is inthissubject. There hasnever 
been a time when he has watched the course 
of legislation so closely or so critically as 
now, because there has never been a time 
when, in his judgment, legislation would 
have so much todo with the preservation 
of his farm and the maintenance of his 
family as now. I do not believe the changes 
suggested are unreasonable or unjust to 
any one, are of most vital importance to a 
great number of our people, are less than 
they had reason to expect at the hands of 
the present Congress, and less than other 
industries of less importance have received, 
notably lumber at $2, at which the farmer 
feels only a little less aggrieved than upon 
the — to give reasonable protection to 
wool. 

An increase of $100 in the average income 
of the American farmer would change the 
times from one of distress and panic to one 
of reasonable prosperity. It would cause 
such a change that the laboring man in the 
city would not starve while the farmer's 
home was sold on a mortgage because there 
was no sale for his products, and no one 
thing can do more to bring this about than 
areasonable duty on wool, which can be 
accomplished by the slight though impor- 
tant changes suggested. 

Sincerely yours, 


May 15, 1897. JOHN T. RICH. 





SILBERMAN Bros., of Chicago, report the 
quality and condition of the wool received 
from Michigan this season, as much supe- 
rior to the clip of last year. 


WE are in receipt of the catalogue of 
Shorthorn cattle comprising the herd of 
W. E. Boyden, of Delhi Mills, to be sold at 
auction. The whole herd is to be offered, 
and comprises more good individuals than 
were ever offered at a sale of Shorthorns 
in this state. C. C. Judy will do the selling, 
and no one will dispute the statement that 
he is competent to do it well. The sale 
takes place Thursday, June 3d, and you 
should send for a catalogue, pick out what 
you want, and be on hand to get it. There 
will not be such an opportunity offered to 
secure good Shorthorns in this State for a 
number of years. 





~— 


NEWS SUMMARY. 
Michigan. 
A carload of shelled corn will be sent 
~— Fowlerville to the starving people in 
ndia. 


Farmers around Munith are sowing oats 
the second time, much of the first sowing 
having rotted. 


A Saginaw man wants to build a $10,000 
flax mill in Flint, providing he can interest 
local capital. 


It is reported that potatoes are improv- 
ing in price at Northport and Traverse 
City, good ones having been sold there late- 
ly at 15 cents per bushel. 


Owosso has erected a monument in mem- 
ory of the soldier dead and will dedicate it 
Memorial Day, May 31st. Hon. James 
O’ Donnell will deliver the address. 


Charitably inclined people of Carleton 
have secured two carloads of corn for fam- 
ine-stricken India. They also have enough 
cash contributed to pay the freight. 


Gov. Pingree has appointed Dr. George 
Coester, of Detroit, to succeed Dr. Grange 
as State veterinarian, and the appointment 
will prebably be confirmed by the Senate. 


The legislature has passed the bill chang- 
ing the name of the Michigan Mining 
School. In the future the institution is to 
be known as the Michigan College of 
Mines. It has also passed a bill designed 
to regulate the tuition fees. 


The city council of Pontiac has atjlast 
agreed to allow the Oakland Electric rail- 
road to enter that city. This road is — 
built from Birmingham to Pontiac and wil 
probably be running cars by July. The 
franchise calls for a ten-cent fare between 
Birmingham and Pontiac. 

A stock company has been formed at 
Hillsdale with a capital of $50,000 for the 

urposeof manufacturing heating furnaces. 
ft the council will give them the light and 
water needed, free of cost, and relieve 
them from taxation for five years, bp will 
at once commence the erection of suitable 
buildings. 

John Depree of Grand Kapids, Simpson 
V. Craig of Jackson,Fred. Hauck of Green- 
ville, and Jay U. Elton of Clyde, O., are on 





trial in the United States court at Grand 
Rapids this week. They are charged with 
having been connected with Frank and 
George Kingston, who were recently con- 
victed of flooding the country with spurious 
greenbacks. 


In his latest bulletin, Dairy and Food 
Commissioner Grosvenor calls special at- 
tention to the new laws which have been 
passed by the present legislature. These 
go into effect 90 days after the legislature 
adjourns, and he warns dealers in food 
products that they will be expected to have 
cleaned up their stocks and placed them- 
selves in readiness to accept the new order 
of things by that time. 


Several parties in the vicinity of Pontiac 
have had small quantities of wool, poultry, 
meat, grain, etc., mysteriously disappear of 
late. Last week detectives found some of 
the missing wool in a Detroit wool house, 
and a few days later the man who brought 
it in drove up to the same establishment 
with a fresh supply. He was arrested and 
taken to Pontiac, 


John B. Dyar, for twenty years a suc- 
cessful business man of Detroit, gave bills 
of sale last week, transferring over $200,000 
worth of property and securities to a 
trustee for the benefit of his creditors. 
Dyar has been prominently connected with 
the Commercial National bank, Sectional 
stove works, Detroit Time Register com- 
pany and other large enterprises. For the 
past year he has been securing franchises 
and arranging to build an electric railroad 
from Detroit to Port Huron and it is be- 
lieved that it was this enterprise which 
caused his embarrassment. 


Kalamazoo’s large city debt has been 
causing the officials and citizens of that 
municipality no little uneasiness of late, 
but it now seems probable that the charter 
will be so amended that the debt can be 
paid. At the request of 40 taxpayers the 
city has asked that the charter bill now 
before the legislature be amended so that 
the city tax cannot exceed $1.70 per $100; 
that the present indebtednéss of $120,000, 
which is $60.000 above the limit, be legal- 
ized; that the indebtedness be decreased 
at the rate of $30,000 a year with interest; 
that the city council shall not have power 
to create any debt beyond the amount of 
the annual tax levies. 





General. 
The strawberry season has opened in 
Missouri and one horticultural association 
advertises for 10,000 pickers. 


Ex-Senator Richard Coke, of Waco, Tex., 
died last Friday. He represented his state 
in the U. S. Senate for 18 years, his last 
term expiring two years ago. 


Six passenger coaches on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe road went through a 
trestle near Ardmore, I. T., Sunday morn- 
ing. Fifteen persons were injured, some of 
them fatally. 


A terrific hail and rain storm is reported 
to have swept over the country west of 
Fort Reno, Ok. The wheat crop just be- 
ginning to ripen was cut off and beaten in- 
to the ground. 


The forty-inch lens for the Yerkes tele- 
scope for the University of Chicago is at 
last completed and has been shipped from 
Boston to Chicago to be placed in position 
at the observatory at Geneva, Wis. 


A magnificent bronze statue of George 
Washington was unveiled at Philadelphia 
last Saturday. President McKinley un- 
veiled the statue and delivered an address. 
In the evening there was a grand parade. 


Judge Gibbons, of Chicago, has decided 
that the American Tobacco company, the 
legal name of the tobacco and cigarette 
trust, has no right to do business in IIli- 
nois, and that by selling its wares there it 
is violating the anti-trust laws of that 
state. 


Stephen R. Mallory was elected United 
States senator from Florida last Friday, 
thus ending another long struggle for the 
coveted position. Mr. Mallory is a native 
of Florida. Heserved in the Confederate 
army and alsointhe navy. He has been a 
member of both branches of the state legis- 
lature and also of the nationalthouse of rep- 
resentatives. 


On Monday Pres. McKinley sent a brief 
message to Congress calling attention to the 
condition of affairs in Cuba and recommend- 
ing the appropriation of $50,000 to be used 
in relieving American citizens who are now 
in Cuba without means of support. The 
Se aate quickly passed the relief resolution 
but in the House the resolution was side- 
tracked by Mr. Bailey who wished to at- 
tach an amendment recognizing the bellig- 
erency of Cuba. Mr. Dingley objected and 
the House adjourned without further 
action. 


The Kentucky legislature is said to be 
determined to put-an end to lawless raiding 
and mob lynching and is considering the 
most rigorous law ever placed on its statute 
books. It requires jailers and other officers 
holding persons threatened with violence,to 
arm the prisonerthat he may defend him- 
self, and to protect the prisoner with the 
ald of a posse at the peril of forfeiting their 


the county judge to furnish not less than 
two nor more than 10 armed guards, sum- 
moned from among the citizens, who are 
compelled under heavy penalty to protect 
for 30 days any toll gate or other public or 
private property threatened by raiders, and 
provides pay for guards and severe penal- 
ties for all offenders captured. 





Foreign. 


Peru has discontinued the importation 
and coinage of silver in order to prevent 
further depreciation of her money in the 
markets of the world. 


The town of Hochioji, Japan, was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire last week. About 
4.000 buildings were consumed,and between 
40 and 50 lives were lost. The town was in 
the great silk district of Japan. 


Spain, according to the war office statis- 
tics, has sent, up to the end of 1896, 188,047 
men and 40 generals to Cuba. The deaths 
in the field and from yellow fever and other 
diseases were four generals and 22,731 men 
and officers. No account is given of men 
sent home invalided.but at least 22,000 have 
returned, many of whom have since died. 


A Russian railway train Joaded with 
soldiers was wrecked one evening last week. 
The disaster was due to an embankment 
having been undermined by recent floods. 
Fifteen covered trugks filled with soldiers 
and two second-clasé carriages were shat- 
tered. In the panic many soldiers jumped 
into the water and drowned. Nearly ninety 
dead soldiers were taken from the water 
and from beneath the debris, and 93 injured 
men were conveyed to the hospitals. 


The latest reports from ‘I'urkey and 
Greece tell of the cessation of hostilities, 
Although the sultan was at first inclined to 
be quite arbitrary in his demands, a direct 
appeal to bim from the czar of Russia has 
had the effect of making the sultan much 
more liberal. The czar asked that the 
Turkish troops cease fighting and allow an 
armistice to bearranged. This request the 
sultan acceded to and the Turkish com- 
mander was directed to confer with the 
Greek leaders and arrange an armistice 
pending negotiations for peace. 








When writing to advertisers please. men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the MIcHIGAN FARMER, 


Fok SALE —Only complete Creamery and Cheese 
Factory in Steuben county, Ind. Rich farming 
community. Town cf 2,59. Run but six months 
Good reasons for selling. For complete list and terms 
address LOCK BOX 565, Angola, Indlfana. 


SEED POTATOES Carman Nos. 1 and 3, Sir Wil- 
* lam, World Fair, 40 cents per 
bu. Great Divide, Green Mountain, Maggle Murphy, 
Rutland Rose, 35 cents per bu. American Wonder, 
Rural New Yorker, Monroe County Prize, 30 cts. per 
bu, bags free, f. 0.b. Cash with order. 
J. iH. ARBOGAST, Coral, Mich. 


How tobutld them and what 

kind of material to use. Send 

for descriptive circular and 

'32-page tank catalogue. 

‘H. B. SEVERANCE, 
Lansing, Mich. 


A CAMERA FREE. 


In order to introduce our Cameras in your locality 
= will a one og be Ry first who will send us the 
names of ten people, wit! lc. for packing, express, etc. 
MICHIGAN CAMERA CO., Wyandotte, Mich. 


YEAR ROUND and Boards of Health every- 
where. Ten State Fair First 


Diplomas. Sample to put up four quarts 20 cts. (with 
directions). Satisfaction guaranteed. 

AMERICAN WOMAN’S STANDARD CABNING PROCESS, 
Agents Wanted. Jackson, Mich. 


CARRIAGE WHEELS. 
$6.50 - Buyssnucey) = 


6.85 Buys4 carriace | F 
Buys 4 Milk, Millor | @ 
9.20 L’t Delivery Wagon a 
All Tired and Hubs Banded. 
Send stamp for new price list for wheels and axles 
for any kind cf wagon. It will pay you. 
CARRIAGE SUPPLY CU., Geneva, Ohio. 

















without heating or cooking. 
Perfect form, color and fla- 
vor. Endorsed by Physicians 








m HAY FRESS 
=.) PuRCH4 ER TO KEEP ONE 
( DOING MOST AND BEST wort 


ERTELS VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPLRATE 
ON TRIAL AGAINST ALL OTHE 


HE 
Sar 


GEO.ERTEL& CO.QUINCY.ILL.’ 








GRIND FEED 


with the GOODHUE ROTARY 
GRINDER operated by your 
pumping windmill. A new ga‘) 
principle in mechanics and =} 
never jerks. New and practical 
machine that will double the vajye 
of any pumping mill, Special 
price on Ist machine. Address 


oe ARPES Lincs. 
EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney -at=- Law 


Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U. 8.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 















own offices. It makes it mandatory upon 


ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 
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URED THEM. 
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THESE FIGURES ARE YEARS, YEARS IN WHICH, IN 
SINGLE INSTANCES, PAINS AND ACHES 


Rheumatic, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Lumbagic, 
HAVE RAVAGED THE HUMAN FRAME. ST. JACOBS TA 
wrpey SOLID FACTS HELD IN PROOF. 
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Che jousebold. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK WOOD, 
LINT, Micu. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in housebold topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion. or which they wish discussed. 
The invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HovsEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








LIFE. 





A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 

A minute to smile and an hour to weep, 

A pint of joy and a peck of trouble, 

And never a laugh but the moans come double; 
And that is life! 


A crust and a corner that love makes precious, 
With the smile to warm and the tears to refresh us; 
And joys seem sweeter when cares come after, 
And a moan is the finest of foils for laughter; 
And that is life! 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. 

Of all the many pleasant features con- 
nected with lifein the country one ot the 
pleasantest is that we have with us the 
birds. Perhaps some of us are too busy to 
give them more than a passing thought, 
yet if we only stop to enjoy their songs, or 
to study them even a very little as they flit 
about the trees building their nests and 
caring for their young, we can but be bene- 
fited thereby. To the true bird lover they 
are a never ceasing source of delight, and 
the thought that they are diminishing in 
numbers perceptibly with each passing 
year brings a feeling of sadness. 

One of the most attractive of all the birds 
which come to us at this season is the 
oriole, or goiden robin. While its notes 
do not have any particular musical merit 
such as distinguishes some of the others, 
its brilliant orange coloring and peculiar 
song always makes it a welcome visitor 
about the farm house. 

A pair of these make their nest in one of 
the large silver maples within twelve feet 
of our kitchen door almost every year. 
Last year no less than three such nests 
were built in our yard. Elm trees seem to 
be sought after by these birds more than 
almost any other variety, as the long, 
drooping branches furnish excellent founda- 
tion for the deep, hanging cradles of the 
little birds. Year after year a large droop- 
ing elm which stands just beyond the gar- 
den, overhanging the bank of the creek, is 
chosen as a building spot by the orioles, 
and although the branches are completely 
over the water upon the side where the 
nest is built the parent birds seem to con- 
sider it a safe place for their nestlings. 
Lookirg at them always reminds me of the 
old nursery rhyme 


“‘Rock-a-bye baby up in the tree top 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock, 
When the bough breaks thecradle will fall 
Down will come baby, cradle and all.” 


But the cradle does not fall, because the 
bough does not break and the tiny fiedg- 
lings are safe inside, swaying with the 
passing of every breeze until they are 
strong enough to fly. In fact the con- 
struction of their cradle makes it about im- 
possible for them to fall out if they tried. 

* * 
* 

Then there is the brown thrush, or brown 
thrasher as he issometimes called. We were 
always told when'we were young that when 
he came, corn planting time was at hand. 
Father used to tell us that the brown 
thrasher said, ‘Plant your corn,plant your 
corn; cover it up, cover it up; hoe it, hoe 
it!’ and every time I hear the familiar 
notes I can trace a strong resemblance to 
those words. See if you can’t the next 
time you hear one! 

The bobolink is a sweet singer, and his 
vocabulary covers quite a large ground. 
He is the rice bird, or reed bird of the 
South, and is there considered a great deli- 
cacy for the table. Here he is protected by 
law, and even if he were not no one would 
think of such a sacrilege as killing and eat- 
ing him. According to paternal interpre- 
tation this bird says, “O-rangle, o-rangle, 
ding-dangle, ding-dangle, checker-berry, 

checker-berry, ca-nu, ca-nu!” and I can 
well remember two little girls in sunbon- 
nets and pink calico aprons (high-vecked 
and long-sleeved after the fashion of those 
days) sitting on the grass in the field where 
father was at work, trying to follow the 
birds in their song as they flitted over our 
heads. Happy, happy days of childhood! 
thank God their memory is ever a pleasant 
one. 

The cat-bird is oneof the most interesting 


of all our feathered friends, for we have no 
better friends among God’s creatures than 
the birds. His powers of mimicry are 
wonderfuland it is amusing to listen to 
him. He isa perfect busy-body, always up 
to some mischief. He seems to me about 
the most intelligent bird we have. His 
bright, sparkling eye, his saucily posed 
head and inquisitive manner always remind 
me of some little old lady who loves a bit of 
gossip with her friends. He wants toknow 
all that is going on. 

Among the other birds are the robin, the 
chipping bird, the phoebe, the meadow lark 
and many, many others. The robin, the 
phoebe and the chipping bird are very fond 
of human companionship and may be found 
about any farm house during the spring and 
summer. The wren is a very interesting 
bird and its notes seem to be a repetition of 
the words, ‘‘see the little wren-wren-wren- 
wren!” This bird will build its nest in any- 
thing placed for its accommodation, an old 
teapot or other receptacle being utilized in 
this way very quickly if suspended about 
the house or outbuildings in a convenient 
location. Wrens are voracious insect de- 
stroyers. 

The blue jay tries me very much. Heis 
a pretty bird—but “fine feathers do not 
make fine birds,” and he is certainly very 
disagreeable toward other birds. A robin 
was trying to build her nest in one of our 
maples a few weeks ago and as fast 
as she deposited a mouthful of grass in a 
crotch of a tree and left it to secure 
another, Mr. Blue Jay followed and threw 
itout. The foundation tor her nest was 
laid repeatedly in place after place and the 
meddlesome jay kept destroying it until at 
last, discouraged, she flew away to the or- 
chard. 


* * 
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I want to make an appeal, (which I hope 
is not really necessary) to all in regard to 
these and countless other varieties of birds. 
Very few of them are not in some way of 
benefit to us as farmers and fruit-growers. 
The most despised among them, the crow 
and the blackbird and even the English 
sparrow have some good points. Hawks 
and owls destroy great quantities of field 
insects, mice, etc., which do mischief to 
our crops. It is said that the few chickens 
which fall victims to their depredations 
are slight compensation for the good they 
do in destroying harmful vermin in the 
fields. All are our friends in some way and 
oft are their labors appreciated. 

I hope everyone will try to protect the 
birds against the enemies which seek their 
extinction, for the slaughter is certainly 
great all around us. Laws there are to 
protect the birds, (song birds at all times of 
the year), yet how frequently city sports- 
men (?) with dogs and guns, out for a day’s 
hunt, are known to shoot at anything and 
everything which comes within range re- 
gardless of law or remonstrance. 

I hope, too, that the treffic in dead birds 
will not be encouraged by any of our read- 
ers wearing such upon their hats or bon- 
nets. There are plenty of garnitures which 
do not necessitate the taking of a little 
life. A dead bird upon your head? No, 
indeed! If every woman would say this, 
how many innocent birds might be spared. 
As it is, in some parts of the country they 
are being destroyed by millions, simply to 
satisfy woman’s vanity. 

Teach the children, too, to befriend the 
birds. Show them that itis wrong to harm 
them in any way. Encourage them to 
study their habits and always to consider 
them as friends. The lawless destraction 
of these feathered songsters will certainly 
result in their extinction. Let each of us 
constitute ourselves a committee of one to 
protect them whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. 
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“BE NOT UNEQUALLY YOKED.” 








DEAR SISTER FARMERS AND MEMBERS 
OF THE HovusEHOLD:—I have often 
thought I would like to join your circle by 
sending a few words of greeting and also to 
tell you that this department in our home 
paper is appreciated and enjoyed by me. 

I have been moved several times, when 
the topics under discussion were of a 
serious nature, to respond, and at this time 
willdoso. The letter froma brother this 
week is a warning and a sermon in itself to 
all unmarried Christian women. The “un- 
equally yoked” can never be agreed on 
moral questions, for there is no concord be- 
tween sin and righteousness, or between a 
loyal seldier and a rebel. 

When a Christian girl gives her life de- 


liberately into the keeping of an unbeliev- 
er, Serious trouble always follows. It can- 








not be otherwise, for in this decision she 
has weakened her own power to meet the 
increased obstacles to live at her best for 
God. The matter of church-going is one of 
the duties and pleasures of her life, not 
simply a habit or custom, but she ‘‘waits 
upon the Lord that her strength may be 
renewed.” It has pleased our Father to 
reveal himself in the sanctuary through 
his Word, and in “keeping his command- 
ments there is great reward.” 

There are such glorious realities and 
eternal verities in our Christian religion as 
to make it imperative for us to be in its 
constant and conscious possession, though 
we suffer the loss of all things else. Hence, 
I would not dare to encourage anyone for 
the sake of temporary quiet or peace to 
forsake the house of God, except providen- 
tially so directed after much prayer. If the 
believing wife shall “sanctify her husband” 
it will not be brought about by yielding 
principles to his wishes, but by loving 
obedience to the vows of God which are 
upon her. While skill, tact and good com- 
mon sense are choice gifts, nothing will 
help to make the best use of each as to pos- 
sess the perfect love of Christ. This will 
give power to judge rightly between in- 
clination and duty, between things tem- 
poral and eternal, and give one the courage 
of her convictions. a. 2... 

MERRILL. 
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FLOWER TALK.—No. 4. 








TRANSPLANTING. 

When the plants in the boxes or other 
seed-bed have reached a height of two or 
three inches, and settled mild weather has 
arrived, transplant them to their blooming 
quarters. This is a nice job for a beginner, 
but once you get the true idea of the proc- 
ess, it is no trou ble at all. 


In moist, cloudy weather transplanting 
can be done at any hour of the day; and 
such circumstances are the most favorable 
possible. Failing of these conditions, 
transplant just at night. Never pull up 
the plants you are going to reset, but lift 
them carefully from the rows in the seed- 
bed without laying the roots bare. To ac- 
complish this, wet the earth thoroughly 
where the plants are. An old steel table- 
knife is the best possible implement for lift- 
ing smallplants. Cut straight down on four 
sides at a safe distance from the plant,then 
carefully lift the block, and if you have 
used enough water the earth will adhere, 
and the roots remain undisturbed. 

Having previously selected your location, 
dug the required hole or made it with the 
point of the trowel if the plants are small, 
en in the plant carefully, setting it a little 
ower than it stood in the seed row; then 
— the soil firmly about the little plant. 

be first time the sun comes out hot, shade 
the plant in some way; a cup or bowel will 
answer, but not a glass or tin thing. Two 
sticks pushed firmly into the ground at the 
north side of the plant to support one end 
of a bit of board leaned over it, makes an 
excellent shelter. Uncover at night, water- 
ing at the same time, and the second morn- 
ing wait longer to cover. Two or three 
days of such shading is enough for most 
plants. Some do not need that. Watch 
and see! - 

ARRANGEMENT. 

You should know the distinctive habit of 
growth of every plant you handle, so as to 
arrange the tallest ones in the central ll 
tions of the borders. If you have a poultr 
fence around your flower plot, the tall 
growers can be placed near that with ex- 
cellent effect. The canna, gladioius, tube- 
rose, tall ° annual chrysanthemum, and 
Joseph’s Coat amaranthus, all make fine 
center pieces, as does also the tall stock- 
flowered larkspur. 

The low-growing plants, such as pansy, 
nemophila and sweet alyssum, should go 
next to the curbing of the border. The 
verbena and petunia have a sprawling 
habit of growth, requiring much room, but 
are very nice trained up a fan-shaped trel- 
lis or a poultry fence. 

The double balsam often reaches a height 
of two and one-half feet, bushing out until 
a single plant standing alone must have 
nothing else within a foot of it all around. 
The balsam is vastly improved by pruning. 
Do this while the branches are small, cut- 
ting away with a sharp knife the lowest 
three or four branches, but not cutting too 
close to the main stalk. Later, cut away 
two or three more here and there higher up 
but taking pains to preserve the symmetry 
of the plant. 

The Crown aster grows even taller than 
the balsam; but its growth being upward it 
does not demand as much room; and yet it 
must stand a single plantin a place. The 
Victoria aster makes an average height of 
eighteen inches or less, and is the earliest 
bloomer known tothis writer among asters. 

Sow poppies thinly; then pick out the 
plants until those left are three inches 
apart. Larkspur and escholtzia need a 
little more space between the plants. 
Phlox Drummondi sow thinly, transplant- 
ing the surplus until those left are about 
three inches apart. 

Stocks must stand singly. These plants 
are male and female, the former bearing a 
handsome double flower of delicious fra- 
grance; while the latter gives a little 
homely single flower followed by a long 
seed pod. The growth of the stock is up- 
ward to a height of about twenty inches, 
and it requires no great room on the 
— The same is true of the salpigloss- 

s. 
The canna and gladiolus are best in 
groups of three or more. Give the sweet 
peas deep and early planting; also strong 
support six feet in height. Cut the flowers 
freely, and snip off most of the seed pods. 

Keep grass and weeds out of the flower 
garden; and have the walks as clean as the 





borders. A spud fs an almostindispensable 
implement for this purpose, and one a 
woman can easily handle. Draw fresh 
earth up around the plants once a week 
and keep the spaces between loose and 
mellow, watering every other night when 
rain fails. Use water that has stood the 
afternoon in the sun. A twenty-five-cent 
tin watering pot will answer every pur- 
pose, using the rose nozzle for sprinkling 
the foliage, but removing it to wet up the 
earth about the roots. IANE L. CHAPIN. 
Fostoria. 
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ONE MAN’S IDEA OF CHURCH-GO- 
ING. 








Since the modern fashion is to give a 
preacher a thousand-dollar salary at least, 
and he can’t appear before a congregation 
without a fifty-dollar suit of broadcloth 
and fine linen, it is entirely out of place tor 
the average poverty-stricken farmer to at- 
tend church and pay his share of the ex- 
penses. 


I had a talk about this matter with an 
old minister lately, and he said that in his 
younger days the average minister’s Salary 
was only $200 or $300. Heisa farmer now 
and sees how itis. In those days farmers’ 
produce was higher than it is now and 
taxes much lower. HENRY VOORHEIS. 

TRAVERSE CIrTy. 





ANOTHER MAN WRITES. 


The subject of church-going is becoming 
interesting indeed, and is a very serious 
question, yet one easily solved if we go to 
the Word, which is the key to the right 
adjustment of all domestic affairs. 

urning to Hebrews 10: 25, we read: 
“Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together as the manner of some is, but ex- 
horting one another.” It is easy to see that 
this is a solemn duty, and no trivial affair 
will prevent God’s children from so doing. 
T.et the wife who feels it her duty to obey 
her unbelieving husband read these words 
found in Acts 5: 29: ‘We ought to osey 
God rather than men.” 

In First Cor. 7: 12 to 17, Paul lays down 
some plain rules in regard to the matter. 
By reading this you will see it is evident 
that Pau) means to teach, in substance, 
this: The believing husband or wife who 
has an unbelieving companion should per- 
form all church duties, and if the unbeliev- 
ing party is pleased to continue the com- 
panionship under these conditions, well 
and good; if not, then a separation is pref- 
= to relinquishing our obligations to 

0 


We sum it all upthus: The unbelisving 
husband who is sensible and loves his wife 
who is a believer, will not only pleasantly 
acknowledge her right to attend church, 
but will often accompany her, and be proud 
to have a Christian wife. And the same 
with the unbelieving wife whose husband 
is a believer. This thing is not all one- 
sided, for there are believing husbands 
whose wives are unbelievers. 

Now, brother Mackeller, you can attend 
church without being obliged to listen to a 
woman preacher who has two or three hus- 
bands living. Thereis but one scriptural 
ground for divorcement, and that is adul- 
tery. JOE. 





ANOTHER BROTHER SPEAKS. 





EpItoR HoOUSEHOLD:—I see that J. B. 
asks why don’t some of the men give a 
reasonable excuse for not got going to 
church. 

There are a number of good reasons why 
some of us don’t go, and as this seems to be 
all laid to the men, I will take the sisters 
to do, for they seem to think they are so 
much better than the men because they go 
to church. 

J. B.’s question makes one think of the 
parable of the two men that went into thee 
temple to pray. One said, ‘Lord, I thank 
Thee that I am not like these other people, 
that Iam so much better than they are”; 
the other humbled himself and said, ‘‘Lord, 
have mercy on me a sinver.”’ 

Another reason is that the religion we see 
nowadays is meant for Sunday and not for 
week days. It seems strange that a sister 
should be so lovable at church and at home 
should be so much the other way. We see 
the sisters attend the missionary and 
Ladies’ Aid Society and neglect to keep 
their own children and husband’s clothing 
properly mended. When J. B. and all other 
church-goers learn that they are judged by 
what they doand not by what they say, 
they will then see why some of us don’t go 
to church. M. J. BRYANT. 

CaLHoun Co., Mich. 


HOW EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 
CAN MAKE MONEY. 


For several months I have noticed advertise- 
ments in different religious papers describing an 
improved Dish Washer. As Phad grown so tired 
of washing the dishes the old way, I sent for infor- 
mation to Dep’t Q 4, of the Iron City Dish Washer 
Co., Sta, A., Pittsburg, Pa., regarding their Washer. 
They sent me one and I have found it to do just 
as t J-y it would. It washes and dries the 
dishes in less than one-half of the time it 
usually takes, and I never have to put my 
hands in the greasy dish water. My little girl, 
aged 8 years, thinks it lots of fun to wash the 
dishes and she can do it as well as myself. 
Several of my neighbors came in to see it work 
and they all wanted one. I wrote the company 
and they allowed me a commission. They also 
wrote and told me how to become their agent. 
I am now making $20 a week and still attend 
to my housework. The Dish Washer sells every- 
where. I show it and that makes the work 
easy. Isunderstand they still want a few good 
agents, and anyone desiring to make money easy 
should write them. 








A ConsTantT READER. 
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NOT ALL THINK ALIKE. 





DeAR HovusEHoLD FRIENDS:—I have 
been a silent listener to the pro and con of 
the church-going question but when our 
editor is censured for her opinion I rise to 
cast my vote. In my humble opinion a 
husband who declines going to church 
with his wife is not always in great 
fault, for his mind and muscles have had 
six days of labor and at his home fireside he 
can have rest. His wife can read her Bible, 
and perhaps Talmage’s sermon, sing a song 
of rejoicing, enter into her closet and pray 
to him who rewardeth openly. She can 
have the approving smile of Our Father as 
much as if she had gone to church in oppo- 
sition to her husband’s wishes. 

*Tis not pleasant to hear the remark “‘I 
guess they don’t live very agreeably or he 
would come with her.” Most men think 
there is more display than piety in church- 
others think they are as good as church 
going people. But from the depth of my 
heart I pity those who have no love for 
Christian work. 

One sister writes ‘‘When you hear the 
church bell ring: take your children and 
start for church.” Some sister that lives 
four miles away might be late, for it is not 
every husband that says to his wife, ‘‘Your 
horse and carriage is ready.” 

I have in mv mind one that says in win- 
ter, “I am not going to have the horses 
stand out in the cold,’’ and in spring the 
work has just begun and they need rest and 
can’t be driven to death, in summer they 
can’t go to be pestered with flies. Men are 
not all built alike; some might be driven, 
some coaxed, others neither. 

Do the best you can but if you can’t do 
that, do the next best. 

“Stay, stay athome my heart and rest 
Home keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and anxious care; 
To stay at homeis best.” 
M. M. 
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A COUNTRY BEE IN TOWN. 








DEAR HousEHOLD:—HereI come again 
with market basket on arm, to exchange 
the contents thereof with some of our sis- 
ters of larger experience. ButI approach 
the portal somewhat timidly, for my wares 
differ somewhat from the majority of 
others, since this particular bee has to 
content herself with very brief and occa- 
sional flights through the clover fields of 
early time flavor, being for the most part 
surrounded with high walls, forming num- 
berless habitations for human kind, which 
they delight to congregate together, calling 
them a city. 

But it is a wild, little country bee just 
the same, and since it may not abide in 
rural pastures, still seeks to bring some of 
their: sweetness within the circle of its 
present scope of life. 

However, there need be no essential dif- 
ference in the plan of that life, wherever it 
may be lived. Whatever of homely, house- 
hold cares falls to its lot, it strives to 
perform heartily as unto the Lord and not 
unto man, but its highest care and en- 
deavor is to cultivate the things of the 
higher life, to develop and increase the 
talents given for our improvement. 

This is what so many of us, dear sisters, 
neglect to do. In the daily round of toil, 
which often seems mere drudgery, we for- 
ges to lift our eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh our help, to seek after the 
mind at leisure from itself, to soothe and 
sympathize. And I am _ persuaded that 
there would be plenty of time for every 
farmer's wife or daughter to attend to this 
matter of self-education, no matter how 
closely the hours of labor press one upon 
another, if simplicity in the manner of 
living were studied as it should be. Sim- 
plicity in dress, in household management, 
and most of all, perhaps, along that line 
wherein the true housewife loves to excel, 
especially when there is ‘‘company.” I 
mean in the culinary and baking depart- 
ment. It displays a sad lack of wisdom to 
witness a table crowded with rich food, 
while the brain back of the busy hands 
that prepared it is starving for the need of 
prover nourishment. 

Last week we were invited to one of the 
first homes of the city, in point of wealth 
and culture. Its charming mistress has 
enjoyed several years of foreign travel and 
study with her husband, and they are one 
in their plans and council for ways and 
means by which their less favored fellow- 
beings may be helped and uplifted by their 
knowledge and experience. 

We met together for conference as the 
president of one benevolent organization 
may meet the president of another organ- 
ization—on the same footing, with mutual 
usefulness in view. Such a delightful two 
hours and a half, not the least suggestive 

art of it being the a season. Yes, 

‘supper,” but with a smalls please. There 
was a lamb stew and fried potatoes; white 
and brown bread and butter witn quince 
sauce; all delicious, but not a thing more, 
except cold water, and tea brewed at the 
table. What country sister, weighed down 
with work and many cares would not have 
felt annoyed, to say the least, at having to 
ask a guest to sit down to such plain fare. 
without cake or kickshaws of any kind? 

But the servants were busy house-clean- 
ing and no apology was needed or expected. 

There, I am afraid Madame Editor will 
Say my produce is unpalatable, and it sure- 
ly is not as marketable as the proverbial 
butter and eggs, so 1 have a real mind to 
give you something that tastes good. It is 
one of the standard edibles that we always 


try to keep in the house and the longer 
itcan be kept the more toothsome it be- 
comes. This is nothing more nor less than 
one of Bee’s big, soft, ginger cookies, famed 
throughout the borders of the land for ex- 
cellence. 

And this is how itis made: 

Place in your stirring bowl one cupful of 
brown sugar, one egg (unbeaten), one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, and nutmeg as you 
like it; two teaspoonfuls ginger, one cup- 
ful black molasses, one cupful shortening, 
half butter and half lard. Do not stir to- 
gether until you have ready three-quar- 
ters of a cupful of hot water, into which 
dissolve a teaspoonful of soda, and while it 
fizzes pour over the mixture, stirring in 
flour at the same time, enough to make a 
soft dough. Turn half out on the floured 
board at a time; do not mould, but roll and 
cut, flopping them over into a saucer of 
coarse, granulated sugar before putting in 
pans. Bake in moderately heated oven. 
The cookies will run together and need a 
knife passed along the seams before lifting 
out on paper to cool. If just right, you 
will have five dozen plump, browney 
squares of deliciousness. The main secret 
of success lies in not working the mass, and 
keeping flour about it to prevent sticking. 
In this, as in various other things, prac- 
tice makes perfect, so do not be dishearten- 
ed if you fail the first time you try. 

Yours, rather gingerly 
HARTH F. BEETIC. 

[The Household editor tested the above 
recipe before putting it into print and can 
vouch for its excellence. We, however, 
placed the cakes rather far apart upon the 
baking pans and found no difficulty as to 
their running together. They are de- 


licious. ] 
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A BIT OF EXPERIENCE. 








“He that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness.” John 8:12. God is able to hold 
him up that his feet shall not slip. We, as 
the sheep of His pasture,have a right, after 
our hearts are cleansed and fixed on Him,to 
claim what He has promised and delights to 
give us. 

My business,as one whom He hath bought 
with a price, is to glorify Him in my body 
and spirit which are His. Our highest aim 
being to do this, the very center ot our be- 
ing longs to do His will as it is done in 
Heaven. Then when we are in doubt as to 
the wisest course to pursue, and like Solo- 
mon, “know not how to go out, or comein,” 
will He withhold the good thing from us? 
Our names are graven on the palms of His 
hands. Look up, see the precious marks of 
our kinship! See the Mighty Counselor, 
The Prince of Peace! 

He who notes the sparrow’s fall, looketh 
on the hearts of our stay-at-home hus- 
bands, and sees all the conditions. Let 
none sit in the shadow of doubt, for the 
good tidings are to whosoever is needy of 
anything to enable them to glorify Him. 
When we ask for bread, He will not give 
us a Stone. 

NOT GOING, OR STAYING, BUT LOVING AND 
OBEYING. 


I know a woman well who has two chil- 
dren and a husband who stays at home 
from church. She does all in her power for 
their welfare seven days in the week. Some 
time before the hour,she tells him pleasant- 
ly, “I wish to go to church,” atsuch atime. 
She prays earnestly for the Holy Spirit to 
lead the way, whatsoever the will may be. 
Sometimes her husband is willing, some- 
times he storms; but, being free from con- 
demnation, her soul is full of peace, and she 
goes, trusting Jesus, because His will is 
“sweeter than honey in the honeycomb.” 
And when there is a duty at home, the 
Comforter abides, and makes her a sun- 
beam just as well as if she went to church. 
It is not going, or staying, but loving and 
obeying. 

The Lord is graciously using this woman 
in more ways than one, and day by day her 
inner Jife grows richer in grace and knowl- 
edge ofthe Truth. 

To all who doubt His willingness to guide 
us in all our ways, I repeat the old invita- 
tion, sweet with blessings through all the 
ages gone, “Come and see.” B;0. ¥. 

GRAND LEDGE. 





PUTTING UP STRAWBERRIES. 





STRAWBERRY JAM. 


The strawberries must be very ripe, and 
to each pound of berries allow one pound 
of granulated sugar. Sprinkle the sugar 
over the berries, cover them and let them 
stand all night. Next day, boil them very 
slowly till the berries and sugar form a 
thick, smooth mass. Put up in small jars, 
and cover closely with thick paper. 

STRAWBERRY PRESERVE. 

To each pound of strawberries allow one 
pound of powdered loaf sugar. Pick over 
the fruit carefully, and lay aside the 
largest and firmest berries. Mash the re- 
mainder, or put on to boil for fifteen min- 
utes, then squeeze them through a very 
thin cloth; put this juice on to boil with 
the sugar, remove the scum, then put in 
the whole berries; Jet them boil very slow- 
ly for half an hour, skim out the berries 
and put them into jars, filling nearly full. 
Boil the syrup down quite thick and fill up 
the jars. Let them stand until cold, then 
put over the fire and let them come to a 
boil; dip the berries out and put back in 
jars, pour the hot syrup over them and 
seal quickly. 

STRAWBERRY JELLY. 


The berries must be very ripe. After 





being well: picked, put them into a close 


stone jar and set itin a kettle of boiling 
water. As soon as the berries begin to 
break, take them out and strain them 
through a jelly-bag. To each pint of juice 
allow one pound of loaf sugar; break it 
small, and put it into a porcelain preserv- 
ing kettle with barely sufficient water to 
melt it. Stirup the sugar while it is dis- 
solving, and when all is melted, put it over 
@ brisk fire and boil and skim it till clear 
and thick. Now putin the berry juice and 
boil it fast for fifteen minutes. Then put 
it warm into tumblers and when it is cold 
cover it with double white tissue paper. 
For the outer covering use thick paper. 
Keep in cool, dry place. 
ENGLISH STRAWBERRY PIE. 

Make a rich pie paste and line the sides 
of a deep dish with it. Cover the bottom 
of the dish with sugar, and lay in the 
strawberries whole; sprinkle sugar over 
the top and bake in a moderate oven. Serve 
either hot or cold, with cream. 


STRAWBERRY CUSTARD. 


Take three gills of strawberry juice and 
dissolve in it one pound of white sugar, 
mix it with one pint of boiling sweet 
cream, stir until quite thick, pour into 
custard glasses and set aside tocool. Do 
not serve until very cold. 

CLARA MERWIN. 


THE END OF THE{CHURCH-GOINGs 
DISCUSSION. 





With this issue we must close the discus- 
sion in regard to church-going. All have 
had an opportunity to give their opinion, 
and every letter to which tthe writer’s 
name was attached, has been published, at 
least in part. 

Now that the busy season is at hand, do 
not entirely drop out of the Household, but 
remember that we need your counsel and 


and advice more than ever. If you are in 
possession of any facts which will lighten 
the labor of the housekeeper in any direc- 
tion, please take time to jot it down and 
— ' to the editor for the benetit of others. 
—Ep. 





SEVERAL communications intended for 
publication in the Household, but which 
lacked signatures other than initials, have 
been received and consigned to the waste 
basket. This department is not a medium 
for those who are unwilling to have their 





identity known, at least to the editor. \—w 








AN INCIDENT AT THE CITY HOSPITAL. 





A Woman’s Life Barely Saved by a Critical Operation—Her Health 
Destroyed. 


There was a hurry call for the ambulance of the City Mospital. 
sick young woman was brought in on a 
as death and evidently suffering keen agony. 
ination and a consultation. 


course of an hour a very ' 
stretcher. She was pale @& 
There was a hasty exam 


~ 








eg 


would have 


stantly! That young woman 
had had warnings enough in the terrible pains, 
the burning sensation, the swelling low down 
No one advised her, so she 
suffered tortures and nearly lost her life. I 
wish I had met her months before, so I could 


on her left side. 


have told her of the virtues of Lydia 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
is now, she is a wreck of a woman. 


Oh, my sisters, if you will not tell a 
doctor your troubles, do tell them to a woman who 
stands ever ready to relieve you! W 
Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., confide freely to her all 
your troubles, and she will advise you free cf 
charge; and if you have any of the above symp- 


toms take the advice of Miss Agnes 
speaks fromexperience and says: 


‘*For three years I had suffered with inflamma- 
tion of the left ovary, which caused dre 
I wasso badly affected that I had to sleep with 


pillows under my side, and then the 
great it was impossible to rest. 


Every month I was in bed for two or three days. 
I took seven bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’'s Vege- 
table Compound, and am entirely cured. 
there is no medicine to be compared with the Com- 
Every woman who sufvers from any form of female 


pound for female diseases. 





Y fe had burst before removal, she 


As it 


In the 


In less than a 
quarter of an hour the poor crea- 
ture wason the operating table to 

undergo the operation called 
ovariotomy. 

There was no time for the usual 

preparation. Her left ovary was on 

the point of bursting; when it was re- 
moved, it literally disintegrated. Ifit 










died «:most in- 


E. 


rite to Mrs. 


Tracy, who 
adful pains. 


pain was so 


Ithink 


on 





Weakness should try it at once.” Miss Aenrs Tracy, Box 432, Valley City, N. D. 








Who 
} opened that 
bottle of 


HIRES 


Rootbeer? 7 


The popping of a 
cork froma bottle of 
Hires is a signal of 
good health and plea- 
sure. A sound the 


old folks like to hear 


—the children can’t 
h resist it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


S is composed of the 
} very ingredients the 
system requires. Aiding 
4 the digestion, soothing 
the nerves, purifying 
the blood. A temper- 
ance drink for temper- 
ance people. 
Wade only by 
>» ™ye Tharies E. Hifes Co., Phils, 
A package makes 5 gallons, 
Sold everywhere. 











ROYAL SILVER POLISH. Woxtp tor 


cleaning Gold and Silver Ware, Nickel, Copper. Brass, 
Zinc, Tin, Windows, Mirrors, Bicycles, etc. By mail, 
2c. 14-. box. ROYAL SILVER POLISH CO., 
502 Genesee Ave., East Saginaw, Mich. 





APPLE TABLETS Positive cure for Sour 
* Stomach, Biliousness, 

Dyspepsia and Constipation. Does not physic. 

30 days’ treatment by mail, prepaid, 50 cts. Write 

quick to secure agency. Agents make money in 

your territory. BLET Co. 

64 Oriental Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


““THE KINC’”’ 


++ BICYCLE. 
In \ Well made, strong and easy running. 


“| 
it Has all the latest devices. A wheel up 
) 








to date in every particular. Write to 
W. A. KING & CO., 15 Cadillac Square, 
DETROIT, MICH., and learn how to get 


ONE FOR NOTHING. 


How to Earn 
a Camera. 


Just go amon our 
friends and sell te Ibs. of 
Baker’s Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder and earn 
a Splendid High-Grade 
Camera; or you can sell 
a total of 50 Ibs. for a . 
Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 
lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bicycle ; 
too Ibs. for a High-Grade Bicycle; 25 lbs. for a Solid 
Bilver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains. 

We pay the express or freight if cash is sent. 
a 0 red address aaah 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. 19), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Your Children cured ot Be 

MOTHERS wetting. Sarople free. <¢ 
pr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, UL 
ONLY $18 Now is the time to buy a Micu- 
8 GAN FarRMERSewing Machine, 
with all the latest attachments. Warranted for 10 


years. Hundredsin use. Cheapest and Best. Ad- 
dress orders to MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


















Size 64 x4x 4. 
Takes 3x 3 Pictures. 
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Bhe Markets 


WHEAT. 





After a week of dullness, with declining values, 
the market braced up a little on Thursday and 
closed at an advance on both spot and futures. 
Cable advices were more favorable, demand for ex- 
port better, and these two influences caused an 
advance in spite of reports of great improvement 
in winter crop prospects. Liverpool, Paris and 
Berlin all closed higher, as did Chicago and New 
York. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of y wheat in this market from April 
26 to May 20 inclusive: 

No.3 
Re 


April 


eseee conser coses 


88 


POOR Saromns com SBRS 


eRe weeeeecosee 
eeeee eoceseesese 
eee eeeseecessees 


Sees cece esesese 


eeeeeccesessseee 
Sees seesesesses 


se eeeeeeeseseceees 


cecsesccessecccce 80% 
89% 
covccsecscecesees 90 
89 
8934 
sesscccccsesevee. 8794 
senccccccccccccee 87 
ccecccccccecsce- 87 
88 


2D. eevee sevecseeee 


The following is a record of the "7! prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 


Aug. Sept. 
76 7% 


The visible supply 01 wheat on Saturaay last, as 
— by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
29,737,000 bu.. a decrease of of 2,125,000 bu, over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

In some counties in this State, notably Genesee 
and Bay, the wheat crop is in bad shape, and in 
many instances fields will not be worth cutting. 

Wheat prospects in Illinois have grown steadily 
worse during the past two months. The failure is 
the worst in the history of the state. 

A continuance of wet weather has greatly dis- 
heartened farmers in France. According to the 
Journal d’ Agricuiture 4-4 “y stout straw and 
well-filled ears are hardly to expected this sea- 
son. The heavy rains have washed the fertilizing 
ingredients out of the soil. It is anticipated, 
therefore, that the wheat yield of 1897 will not be 
abundant either in France or in other European 
countries. 

The Sioux Falls Argus-Leader says: ‘The 
wheat acreage in South Dakota will be somewhat 
smaller this year than last, owing to the lateness 
of the seeding time; but the present promise :3 
that the aggregate crop will be larger.” 

Spring wheat seeding inthe northwest is prac- 
tically completed. 

The shipments of wheat from Argentina during 
the past sixteen weeks have n 1,668,000 bu, 
—_ 18,304,000 bu for the corresponding period 
in . 

There is always a tendency to exaggerate damage 
and loss. On that account fragmentary statements 
of winter killing of winter wheat must be accepted 
with caution. Complete returns from the whole 
belt must be at hand before estimates will be of 
value. The unusual lossis this year confined to 
four states, Indiana Illinois, Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri, which last year grew about 6,400,000 acres of 
wheat. Assuming, without any a of a defi- 
nite statement, that Indiana has lost 20 per cent of 
her seeding, Missouri 33, and Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin 60 each, the loss would equal 2,250,000 acres. 
Against this heavy loss, however, must be offset a 
reported increase last fall of 1,100,000 acres in other 
states east of the Rocky mountains, and a later in- 
crease of very considerable proportions in Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. On this basis the 
actual decrease in acreage of winter wheat to be 
harvested this year may not greatly exceed 1,000,000 
acres when compared with the comparatively short 
breadth actually harvested last year.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

There is no improvement in the condition of the 
butter market. in fact it is more difficult to sell or- 
poe A stock than a week ago. Sixteen cents is the 
outside price for choice creamery on the general 
market, and parties realizing more are getting it 
under contracts. With the advent of grass butter 
old stocks are very difficult to clear off, especially 
when of poor flavor or over salted. We cannot see 
much promise in the outiook at present, especially 
as consumption is reduced as a consequence of un- 
satisfactory industrial conditions. Quotations in 
this market range as follows: Creamery 15@16c; 
fancy dairy, 11@12c; fair to good dairy, 8@10c; 
low grade, 6@7c. At Chicago there has also been a 
decline since our last report,and i4c is now the 
outside quotation on extra creamery. Receipts are 
increasing with the improvement of pastures and 
more genial weather. Dealers are not inclined to 
purchase freely even at present low prices, for 
there is a feeling of uncertainty as to the future of 
the market. Quotationsin that market on Thurs- 
day were as follows: Creameries—Extras, 14c; firsts, 
13@13%c; seconds, 10@lic. Dairies—Fancy, 12c; 
firsts, 10@lic; seconds, 7@8c; imitation creamer- 
ies firsts, 10@lic; gy Fey fresh, 6@7c; roll 
butter, choice, 8@9c. he New York market 
is notin good shape, and prices have declined on all 
grades since last week. It is said that this is large- 
ly owing to the fact that the butter is not of keep- 
ing quality, and receivers feel the necessity of get- 
ting it into consumptive channels at once. A little 
of it is grassy, but the larger part of offerings show 
very little grass as yet. Atthe decline noted there 
is, however, a brisk trade and the market was re- 
ported as somewhat stronger on ge on ey 
values showed no improvement. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday on new butter were as 
follows: 

EASTERN STOCK. 


Eastern creamery, fancy 
Eastern creamery, good to choice, ..... 13% 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh 14 
State dairy, hb. f. tubs, good tochoice.... 
Welch tubs, extras 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Creamery, Western, fancy. 
Creamery, Western, choice 
ee: Western, fair to good 
Dairy, Western, firsts. 

“+ thirds to seconds 
Western imitation creamery, cheice.... 


644c. 

At Little Falls, on Monday last dairy butter sold 
at a range of 14@17c, as compared with 14@16c the 
previous week. Most of the sales, however, were 
at 15c. 

CHEESE. 

While ovr local market is as yet unchanged, 
values at other points show — a drop since a 
week ago. Here prices on the best full creams are 
quoted at 11@11%c. At Chicago there has been 
rather a slow market, and _ rule lower,on most 
grades. Receipts are steadily increasing,while the 
quality is not yet very good. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: Full creams 
—Young Americas,8%@8%c;twins, 834@8c; brick, 
full cream, 7@9c; Swiss, fair to choice, 8@9%c; 
Limburger, — to choice, 54%@6%c. The New 
York market has weakened, and there is a decline 
in all grades. Receipts of new cheese are increas- 
ing,and with foreign markets weak and lower,there 
is rot a great deal of activity in the trade. Quota- 
tions on new cheese in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: 


Part skims, good to pri 
= “  choice...... 


On Monday at the Utica Board, 2.621 boxes were 
sold at a range of 934@10%c. On the same day last 
year about 1,600 boxes were sold at a range of 7@ 


7c. 

MS Little Falls on Monday 3,684 boxes were sold at 
a range of 944@10c,the latter forsmall colored. The 
demand was active, and competition lively. A pod 
ago the same day saies were made ata range of 6% 

% 


c. 
At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on ordinary 
to fair American cheese were 50s. per cwt for both 
white and colored. 





WOOL. 


The markets in the interior do not show much 
activity as yet. The season is a late one, and 
shearing is yet in progress in many sections of the 
State. It looks as ifthe number of sheep washed 
before shearing will be much smaller than usual. 
Where the flock is intended to be washed of course 
it cannot be sheared until the weather is warmer. 

As to sales in the interior,the Ovid Register-Union 
reports the prices —_ are 8@14c for fine unwash- 
ed,and medium and long wools at 14@18c. The fleec- 
es quoted as low as 8c are undoubtedly bucks. No 
fine fleeces of even fair quality are selling below 
10c. The Three Rivers Tribune quotes fine un- 
washed at llc, and coarse at 14 to 15c. The highest 
price paid for washed wool is 18 cents. That paper 
says prices are from 4 to 5 cents higher than a year 
ago, but it is a little too high in estimating the 
advance. Jtis really 2@3cents Very few of our 
exchanges from the interior quote actual sales. 
They . prices at which dealers are willing to 
buy. It looks to us as if a good deal 
of the clip will be held until later in the 
season. number of those with whom 
we have conversed talk of consigning to some of 
the large markets, getting an advance on their 
wool, and then waiting until the market is in bet- 
ter shape. We suggest that they look closely to 
the standing and reputation of a firm before 
placing their clips in its hands. 

At Boston the position of the market shows little 
change. Business is not as active as some \veeks 
ago, while purchases of wool in foreign markets 
are very heavy. Quotations in that market this 
week are as follows. 

. Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces—X and above, 
19@20c: No. lcombing, 24c; No.2 combing, 24c; 
XX and above, 22c; delaine, 23c. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, etc.—X Michigan, 18@ 
18%c; Nol Michigan combing, 22@23c; No 1 Illinois 
combing, 22@23c; No 2 Michigan combing, 22@ 
28c; No 2 Illinois combing, 22@23c; X New York, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, 174%@20c; No 1 New 
York, New Hampshire and Vermont 20c; delaine, 
Michigan, 20@2Ic. 

Unwashed, ag ig ed and Indiana, % 
blood combing, 19@20c: Kentucky and Indiana, % 
blood combing, 19@20c; Missouri. 4% blood comb- 
ing, 19c; Missouri % blood combing, 19c; braid 
combing, 18c; lake,and Georgia, 18c. 

Texas wools—Spring, medium (12 mo), 11@12c; 
scoured price, 32@34c; spring fine (12 mo), 10@12c, 
scoured price, . 

Territory wools—Montana, fine medium and fine, 
104%@12%c: scoured price, ; staple, : 
Utah, Wyoming, etc.. fine medium and fine, 10@ 
12c; scoured price, 35@36c: staple, 37 q 

California wools—Northern spring, 14@l16c; 
scoured price, 35@37c; middle county, spring, 10@ 
12c; scoured price, ge 

Australian. scoured basis—Combing, superfine, 
48@49c; combing, good, 48@46c; combing, average, 
42c; Queensland, combing, 43@45c. 

The above gives the current quotations of dealers, 
but when the clips arechoice they will bring 
%@ic more, according to quality and condition. 
XX Ohio wools, which are a very fine class of 
washed Merino, are selling at 22c, while XX Aus- 
tralian skirted fleeces (unwashed), are selling at 
2ic, which shows the contention of wool-growers 
that skirted Australian is really as valuable to the 
manufacturer as XX Ohio, and shrinks less than 
X Michigan (washed Merino), which is quoted at 
18@18%c. These figures show the outrageous dis- 
crimination of the tariff schedule, as skirted Aus- 
tralian is selling a full cent higher per pound than 
Michigan delaine, which is a washed wool from the 
best type of the Merino. 

The mdon wool sales are in progress, and 
Americans are free buyers. Prices are quoted 10 
per cent higher than at the previous series. The 
purchases a? Americans are of the highest quality 
Australian, both Merines and cross-breds, 
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DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





t 
Derrort, May 20, 1897. 
FLOUR.—Quetations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 
425 
47@ 


275 
375 
CORN.—No 2, 27c; No. 3, 2640; No. 2 yellow 
280; No. 3 yellow, 28c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 13,868,000 bu., a decrease 
of 1,193,000 bu. from the previous week. 
OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
23%c; hght mixed, 23c; No. 3 white, 22%c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 9,876,- 
000 bu.,a decrease of 1,019,000 bu. since the previous 


Clears .......... 
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y 
LEY.—The range of prices is from 55@65c 
per 100 lbs. The visible supply on Saturday last 


. 





was 1,467,000, a decrease of 122,000 bu as compared 
with the previous Saturday. 

FEED.—Bran, 811; coarse middlings, 811; fine 
middlings, $12 00; corn and oat chop, $10; cracked 
corn, $11; coarse cornmeal, $11. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 18@22c per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 16@20c; Burbanks, 20@24c per bu. New 
southern selling freely at $2 50@3 50 per bbl. 

BEANS—Quoted at 65@68c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, 40@55c per bu. At New York 
i Sit Ngee y were FO eye Marrow 
per bu, : ium, ; pea ; 
7 kidney, 8125@1 75; white kidney, se olee, $1 15@ 
BUTTER.—Market dull. Quoted at lI@12c 
for best dairy; good, 9@10c; common to fair, 7@8c; 
creamery, 15@16c. 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 11@11%c. 

EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 84@9c per. doz. 

APPLES.—Quoted at $1@1 25 per bbl for com- 
mens good to choice, $150@175. Very little de- 


mand. 
DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 1%@2c; evapor- 


ated, 34@4%c per lb. 
‘ MAPLE SYRUP. Quoted at 85@90c per gallon 
‘or pure 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 7@9c per lb. for 
a and 9@10c for Ohio. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@12c in sections for white 
and 8@9c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6c per lb.” 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
choice, 11@12%c; imperfect comb, 7@9. 

BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 5c; cured, 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6c; calf No. 1,green, 8c; cured 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 7c: No. 2 cured calf, 7c. 

POULTRY.—Spring chickens, 8@8%c; fowls, 7% 
@8c; turkeys, J0@1ic; geese. 7@8c; ducks, 10@11c 

r lb for live; dressed chickens, spring, 94@10c; 
‘owls, 8@8%; turkeys, small, 12@13c;large, 10@11c; 
ducks, 12@12%c; geese, 

uotations at Chicago are: Live—Turkeys, 
7 ; chickens, old and young hens, 7@——; roos- 

Ts,4@5c; ducks, 7@8c; geese, per doz. 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 5@6c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 64@’c for fancy. 

ns are as eit # 
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Tallow # b. ° 3 
COFFEE.—City prices are: Rio, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, ; 
fancy,2544c; Maracaibo, roasted,25c; Santos,roasted, 
30c;Mocha roasted. 29@30c: Java 
HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 85 00; 
double bit, bronze, 88 50;; single bit, solid steel, 86 
double bit, solid steel, 8950 per doz; bar iron, 
$140 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70and 10 per cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 65; ga vanized barbed wire, $1 95 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, 8250 rates 
rcwt; a 7% and 10 per cent off list: No. 
annealed wire, $1 40 rates. ire nails, $1 60; steel 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt, new card. 
OILS.—Raw linseed, 33c; boiled linseed, 35c per 
al. less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, : 
©. 1 lard oil, 338c; water white kerosene 8Xc; 
fancy grade kerosene, 94@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 335gc¢ per gal., in barrel 
lots, less lc forcashin10 days. Less quantities, 40c 


per gal 

BALED HAY.—Best timothy in car lots, $10 per 
ton; rye straw, $525; wheat straw, $4@4 50; oat 
straw, 84@4 50. 

LOOSE BAY. 

The following is a — of the sales of loose hay 
at the Western Hay les for the week ending 
noon, May 20, with the price per ton on each load: 

Friday—4 loads: Two at $10; one each at 812 and 


50. 

Saturday—8 loads: Four at $10; four at $9. 

Monday—13 loads: Three at $11; three at $10; two 
$9.50; two at 89; one each at $8.50, 88 and 87. 

Tuesday—l1 loads: Two at $12: three at 810; 
three at $9; two at $8.50 and one at $9.50. 

Wednesday—8 loads: Two at 89; two at 88; one 
each at $10.50, $9.50, $7.50, and 87. 

Thursday—No sales; raining. 
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DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


DeEtxoiT, Mich., May 20, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 484 head, 
from the west direct to butchers 54; on sale 430, as 
compared to 383 one week ago. The quality averag- 
ed about the same. Trade opened active. Stockers 
and feeders and fair to good handy butchers, 10@ 
15c higher; others steady to strong, all sold, closing 
firm. $450 was the highest price paid for a steer 
weighing 1,250 Ibs, and $4 35 for 23 av 1,087 lbs, but 
the bulk changed hands at prices ranging from $3 
to $425 per hundred lbs. Very few sales below 3c. 
Feeders and stockers, 83 5@4 25. Bulls, fair to good 
butchers, 82 75@310. No heavy shipping on sale. 
Veai caives, receipts were 151 head, one week ago 
210, active, at $4@475 per hundred ibs. There 
is a fair demand for good milch cows and springers, 
but the receipts were light, unchanged. 

Frazel sold Caplis & Co 8 fair mixed butchers ay 
827 at $3 15. 

Bergen & Terhune sold Mich Beef Co 5 steers ay 
1,040 at $4 25. 

Clark & Belhimer sold Caplis & Co 2 fat cows ay 
oy Aaa $3 40; 2 do av 895 at $3, and 4 steers av 780 at 


aahcleey sold same 13 mixed butchers av 1,033 at 


Thompson sold Mohr a fat heifer weighing 660 at 
$3 75. 


Lomason sold Sullivan 10 steers av 1,000 at 84 20, 
and a good sausage bull to Black weighing 1,000 at 


7. 
Sharp sold Caplis & Co 13 fair butchers cows av 
1,040 at $3 15. 

Lomason sold Reagan 4 do av 1,157 at $8, and 2 
stockers to Sullivan av 680 at $3 75. 

Ed Clark sold same 4 steers av 892 at $4 10, and a 
bull weighing 630 at $3; 2 fat cows to Black av 1,180 
at $3 50, and 1 do weighing 870 at 83. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Kamman a fat cow weigh- 
~~ 1,250 at $3 40, and one weighing 1,000 at $3. 

uff sold Caplis & Co 6 fat heifers av 836 at $3 90, 
and 6 cows av 991 at 83. 

Clark & B sold Sullivan 4 stockers av 532 at 83 65, 
and a heifer to Caplis weighing 480 at 83. 

Dillon sold Reagan 2 cows av 940 at $2 90; 7 stock- 
ers - Sullivan av 513 at 8365, and 3 do av 876 at 


Stoll & Co sold Cross 13 mixed av 817 at $3 65. 
Taggart sold Black 3 fat cows av 1,193 at 83 60, 
and a bull to Sullivan weighing 1,180 at $3 10. 
Haley Bros sold Cross 7 stockers av 530 at $3 75. 
Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 9 mixed butchers av 
1,003 at $3; 38 steers and heifers av 737 at $4; 3 
stockers to-Cross av 460 at $3 65; 1 do weighing 440 at 
$3 50; to Kamman 9 mixed butchers ay 950 at $3.40; 





3 do av 723 at $3 50; a cow weighing 850 at $325: a 
bull weighing 610 at $3; to Sullivan 1 steer weigh* 
ing 1,250 at $150: 24do av 706 at $410; a fat cow 
weighing 970 at $3 50, and 4 bulls av 1,292 at $3. 

Sprague sold Black 9 steers and heifers av 798 at 
$3 75, and 2 cows av 1,035 at $2 75, and a fat cow to 
Caplis & Co av 1,110 at $3 65. 

York sold B'ack 20 mixed butchers av 980 at $3 25- 
9 steers to Sullivan av 1,063 at $425; 2 heifers ay 
475 at $3 25; 4 bulls av 885 at $3 10, and 6 feeders ay 
821 at $3 85. 

cna Bros sold Caplis & Co 23 steers av 1,087 
a f 

Priest sold Mich Beef Co 10 fat cows av 1,132 at 
$3 40; 2 do av 1,265 at $3 25; 35 steers av 992 at $4 25- 
7 mixed butchers av 1,117 at $3 25; 21 steers ay 1,012 
at $425; a cow weighing 1,090 at $325, and 12 steers 
and heifers av 926 at $4. 

Priest & Schrader sold same 5 mixed butchers ay 
1,230 at $3 15, and acow weighing 1,150 at $2 50, 

John Priest sold same 12 steers av 884 at $4, and a 
fat cow weighing 1,410 at $4. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


There were only 543 sheep and lambs on sale 
Thursday of which 144 were from the West; one 
week ago, 430. These were quickly disposed of. 
Range of prices, lamhs, 84 25@1 70; common to fair 
mixed butchers, There is no great demand 
here, but a few good handy butchers would have 
been taken quickly at good prices. 

Cross sold Mich Beef Co 144 western lambs av 62 
at 84 70. 

Priest sold same 60 most lambs av 63 at $4 25. 
Spicer & Merritt sold Hammond §. & Co 31 mixed 
av 91 at 84 10. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 120 common butch- 
ers av 71 at $3, and 125 to Mich Beef Co av 69 at $3. 

Thorburn sold Loosemore 45 mixed ay 53 at $3 50. 

HOGS 


Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 2,353 head, 
as compared to 3,278 one week ago. There is no 
change to note in quality. Trade opened rather 
slow, later was active and all changed hands at 
prices 2% to 5c higher than last Friday’s closing, 
ranging} from 83 70 to 8380. Stags \ off. Roughs 
et $3 to $360. Pigs 8380 to 84. Closing 
8 y. 

Purdy sold Sullivan 10 av 198 at $3 75. 

Sharp sold same 48 av 175 at $3 75. 

Tuefel sold same 66 av 162 at $3 75. 

Weeks sold same 79 av 173 at $3 75. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Farnum 18 av 184 at $3 75; 
12 av 153 at 83 75 and 7 av 167 at $3 7. 

— sold Hammond §. & Co 72 av 197 at 


Lomason sold same 36 av 181 at $3 70. 

Ed Clark sold_same 110 av 205 at $3 75 and 46 av 
218 at $3 75. 

Gleason sold same 49 av 188 at $3 75 and 14 av 382 
at $350. 

Bergen sold same 65 av 184 at 83 75. 

Thorburn sold same 48 av 193 at 83 75. 

Frazel sold same 48 av 202 at $3 75. 

Osimus sold Mertch 10 av 149 at $3 70. 

Spicer & M sold R S Webb 12 av 157 at 8375 and 
58 av 173 at 83 75. 

Nichols sold Parker, Webb & Co 69 av 188 at $3 75. 

Sprague sold same 46 av 211 at 83 70. 

Lamoreaux sold same 46 av 199 at $3 75. 

Wilson sold same 15 av 180 at $3 70. 

Taggart sold same 100 av 193 at 83 75. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 24 av 208 at 83 70. 

York sold same 145 av 191 and 25 av 193 at $3 77%. 

Dillon sold Hammond S. & Co 23 av 190 at $3 75 

Astley sold same 119 av 212 at 83 72%. 

Clark & B sold same 68 av 200 at 83 7. 

Strubel & Co sold same 71 av 180 at $3 75. 

E O Knapp sold same 61 av 193 at $3 75. 

Haley Bros sold same 52 av 157 at 83 75. 

Kelsey sold R S Webb 26 av 218 at $3 75. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 44 av 167. 39 av 183, 16av 
224, 26 av 151, and 112 av 194, all at 83 80. 

Ansty sold Sullivan 94 av'165 at $3 72%. 

Priest sold same 39 av 187 at $3 75. 

Hoover sold same 67 av 160 at 83 70. 

Stoll & Co sold same 15 av 174 at $3 75. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BUFFALO, May 20, 1897. 
CatTTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
4,268, as compared with 4,972 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 3,450, as com- 
pared with 4,334 for the same day the previous week. 


Since Monday the market has held steady at an 
advance in most grades as compared with a week 
ago. Prime steer cattle, good butchers’ steers, 
htifers, cows and oxen all show some advance. 
Feeders and stockers and bulls are unchanged. but 
hold steady at current values. Veal calves have 
advanced under an improved demand, and 
milch cows, if good, sell quickly at advanced 
prices. Prospects for coming week regard- 
ed as fair. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as foliows: Export and shipping 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,250 to P 400 
lbs.. 85 00@5 20; do. 1,200 to 1400 lbs.. 84 85 
@5 00; good to choice fat steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs., 
$4 70@4 85; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 

%5; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 





50@3 85; fair to good butchers cows, 82 90@3 40, 
common old cows,82 50@3 00. Stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 
quality, 83 80@4 00; fair to good quality stock- 
ers, 60@3 75; good quality yearling stock 
steers, $83 60@3 80; stock heifers, fair to 
choice, $83 00@3 40; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83:-50@3 75; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
$3 25@3 50; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 75@3 15; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 15@2 50; stock bulls, 82 75 
bg fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 

00@4 40; fair to fairly good partly fattened 

oung oxen, $3 50@3 90; old,common and r oxen. 

25. Veal calves,—Common to fair, $3 25@4 25; 

‘ood to choice, $4 00; prime to extra,85 00@5 40. 

ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, 839@48; good _ to 

choice, @37; poor to fair, $1 ; fan- 
cy springers, ; fair to good, 

@34; common milkers and springers, 814@18. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 15,800 
as compared with 15,800 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 10,200 ascompared with 9,800 same 
day the previous week. The market on Monday 
— fairly active, with prices about steady with 
the close of the week. Since then there has been & 
slow and rather weak market, with values general- 
+ hom on both sheep and lambs than a week ago. 

ednesday the market closed barely steady, but 
with most everything disposed of except a few 
heavy sheep. Quotations atthe close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Clip sheep—Prime to fan- 
cy wethers ant nine. 40@4 65; good tochoice 
handy sheep, 84 25@4 40;common to fair,83 75@4 00; 
culls and common, 82 25@365. Clipped lambs 
—Fancy rey 2 7% to 8 lbs, $5 Oo@s 10; good 
to choice, 72 to 80 lbs, 84 75@4 90; fair to E25 65 to 
70 lbs, $4 40@4 65; culls, common to good, $3 25@4 00; 
export lambs, 95 to 110 lbs, 85 00@5 10. 


Hoas.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 19,- 
440, as compared with 26,120 for the same day the 
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previous week; and shipments were 13,320 as com- 
pared with 17,820.for the same day the previous 
week. Values on hogs show a general decline 
since a week ago, and the range 1s now the lowest 
for some months. Receipts are not heavy, but the 
steady decline in prices at the west is oe 
the market. The close on Wednesday showe: 
a fairly steady market, with some _ stock 
carried over. Quotations at close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Good tochoice light medium york- 
ers, 160 to 180 lbs., 83 90; good to choice igs 
and light yorkers,125 to- 150 Ibs.,83 90@2 9244; mixed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 lbs,83 85@3 90; fair to best 
medium weights, 210 to 260 lbs, 8395; good to 
prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. quotabie, $3 85; 
rough, common to. good, 1 ; stags, rough 
to good, 82 25@2 85; pigs light, 100 to 120 lbs. good 
%; pigs,common, 
83 25@3 50. 


to prime corn fed lots, 
quality, 


thin skippy to fair 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock YaRps, May 20, 1897. 

CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 44,807 
against 39,985 for the previous week, and 43,310 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 35.846, as compared with 32,238 for the 
same days last week,an increase of about 3,000 head. 
As compared with a week ago prices show little 
change, but whatever changes have occurred are in 
the direction of a decline. Good weight second- 
quality steers show the greatest difference, and are 
5@10c lower; but extra steers, smooth, fine boned, 
and well finished, are as high as a week ago. Such 
steers sold at a range of 85@5 30 on Wednesday, the 
latter an extreme price; choice steers, not so well 
finished, brought $4 70@4 95; good butchers’ steers, 
$4 65; common to fair steers, $3 7: 10; com- 
mon to choice heifers 88@440; common to choice 
cows, $2@4; bulls, $275@4 15; Texas steers, 83 25@ 
4; Texas cows, 8275@320. The market closed 
steady on Wednesday, with all good cattle disposed 
of. On Thursday receipts were 10,500; market 
steady, with the range of values the same as on 
Wednesday. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBS.—Receipts for the past week 
were 60,804 as compared with 73,490 the previous 
week, and 72,885 for the corresponding week in 1 
Up toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 39,380, as compared with 37,627 
for the same days last week. an increase of 2,000 
head. Since the opening of the week the market 
has held fairly active and steady, and the supply 
not any too large. On Wednesday clipped sheep 
sold ata range of 84@490; and clipped lambs at 
$4 40@4 85; a few native lambs in fleece sold at @ 
5 30, and top Colorados at 85 60. Large sales of clip- 
ped Texas sheep were made at $3 50@3 60 for com- 
mon and $390 for tops. Receipts Thursday were 
13,000; —< stock steady and fairly active;common 
rather slow but unchanged. 

Hoas.—The receipts for last week were 162,486 
against 149,393 for the previous week, and 147,772 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 

en 90,310, as compared with 89,738 for the same 
days last week, showing an increase of about 1,000 
head. The hog market shows weakness, but on 
Wednesday was alittle stronger than on Tuesday, 
and all offered were taken and — pretty well 
cleared. Rough and common sold at $3 60; 
prime packers and good mixed, 83 65@3 70; prime 
medium and butcher weights. 83 70@375; prime 
light, 83 724%@3 75. The bulk of the receipts were 
medium and heavy packing, ranging from 235 to 
450 lbs. Some of the extra heavy sold down to $3 35 
per cwt. Thursday receipts were 24,000; market 
active and strong; light, $3 60@3 77%; mixed, 83 60@ 
375; heavy, $3 35@3 75; rough, 83 35@3 50. 


IMPORTATIONS OF WOOL. 








The record of importation of raw wool 
at New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
during April was 95,629,294 pounds. This 


is equal to half or nearly half the importa- 
tions for an entire year under normal con- 
ditions. The importations of the calendar 
year 1895 were 248,989,217 pounds, and for 
the calendar year 1896, 159,776,015 pounds. 

April beats the record in regard to im- 
portations of wool, but the figures for Feb- 
ruary and March add enormously to the 
total advance importations, and May is 
likely to pile another 80,000,000 pounds or 
more upon the existing stocks in the United 
States. The total importations for Feb- 
ruary last were 31,650,782 pounds, and in 
March 58,085,939 pounds. The total for 
these three months is 185,000,000 pounds, 
which is more than the entire importation 
of 1896, and more than three-quarters of the 
importation of 1895. The importations dur- 
ing April included 70,883,265 pounds of wool 
of class 1, of which 50,978,476 pounds came 
into Boston, 15,271,603 pounds at New York 
and 4,633,186 pounds at Philadelphia. 

The wool of class 2 was only 5,342,161 
pounds, while class 3 wools arrived to 
the amount of 19,403,868 pounds, of 
which 6,391,742 pounds were entered at 
Boston, 9.612,394 pounds at New York 
and 3,399,732 pounds at Philadelphia: 
If the Month of May should show impor- 
tations equal to those of April, the figures 
for four months would equal the supply for 
a year, and similar imports in June and 
July would pile up a supply for two years. 





A WRITER in Vick’s magazine says: 
“Don’t swallow the grape-seeds, for they 
may get into your vermiform appendix, 
and death or at least the surgeon’s knife 
follow.” How many times that warning 
has been sounded in recent years. We 
have no doubt whatever that it has lessen- 
ed the use of one of the healthiest fruits 
under the sun, because few grape eaters, 
and especially children, will spew out the 
seeds even at the risk of appendicitis. So 
they mustn’t have grapes. Perhaps even 
less grape-vines have been planted as a 
result of the scare, for scarce it is and 
nothing else. In thousands of operations 
which have taken place, to remove the 
diseased appendix in the human subject,— 
Some of them successful, many of them too 
late—there is not one authenticated case of 
any grape or other seed or any foreign body 
being found in the organ. The reason is 
obvious, for the interior of the appendix is 
big enough to admit only a medium sized 
darning needle. It is time therefore that 
the public knows the fact that danger from 
grape-seeds is absolutely groundless. Let 
US not give up planting and urging others 
to plant the vines, fearing the race’s ex- 
Unction because of grape-seeds in the 





appendix. Swallow the seeds if you like, 
and let the children swallow them. To 
most persons grapes are not grapes when 
the pulp is freed from seed. 





SACALINE. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Where can a man find the seeds of the 
new wonderful forage plant, sacaline? I 
have heard that it will thrive where no 
other forage plant will grow,so I should 
like to make a trial of it. I hope that the 
MICHIGAN FARMER will be able to tell me 
where I can get the seed. Yours, 

MontcaLM Co., Mich. SAM. JOHNSON. 

The seed of sacaline can be procured of 
any of the large seed firms. Before order- 
ing it, however, read what Prof. A. A. 
Cruzier, of the Agricultural College, says 
about it in a bulletin just issued: 


While we do not consider this forage 
ec of any value for the people of this 
State, a brief report upon it may be of in- 
terest. Our plants were started by sowing 
the seed in the greenhouse, March 20, 1895. 
In May, after the ground had become 
warm, fifty lants were transferred to the 
open ground, into good rich loamy soil, and 
set four feet apart each way. They were 
shaded for a few days and given good care 


through the season and made a thrifty. 


growth, sending up half a dozen or more 
stems about three feet high from each root. 
Several of the plants produced blossoms. 
The next year, 1896, the growth was larger, 
forming a thicket three and a half to four 
feet high. Some of the stems measured 
fully eight feet in total length. A few 
suckers were produced from underground 
shoots at a distance from the main plant 
but such cases were not numerous. All 
the plants blossomed profusely this year 
about the last of August, some being earlier 
than others. About half the number pro- 
duced seeds in abundance, the remainder 
bearing staminate flowers only and produc- 
ing no seeds. A portion of the seeds be- 
came ripe enough to grow, but half or more 
were still too green for germination when 
the plants were killed by frost on Septem- 
ber 22. A limited test was made of the 
feeding qualities of the plant. Young 
leaves and shoots were offered to cattle, 
sheep and horses, which ate them readily. 
Some of the objections to sacaline as a 
practical crop to grow are: 

1. It is more troublesome to start than 
other fodder crops. 

2. It will remain as a weed when the 
ground is wanted for something else. 

3. It cannot be cured and handled as hay. 

4. The stems quickly become woody and 
unfit for feed. 

5. The yield is no greater than that of 
corn and other crops more easy to manage. 


BRITISH FOOD SUPPLY IN WAR 
TIMES. 








A correspondent of the London Econo- 
mist writes as follows to that journal on 
the question of the food supply of Great 
Britain in a time of war. “In your article 
on the above subject, in your issue of April 
10, yousay: ‘As long as we command the 
sea we may assafely eat Russian or Ameri- 
can wheat as that of our own plowlands.’ 
Does not this assume as a certainty that 
we shall never again be at war with Russia 
and America? If weare not at war with 
both our chief sources of life we may pull 
through. If we are at war with both it is 
certain they will not sell us food when they 
know ‘our want of it will fight more for 
them than anything oF can do to our 
fleet. If they will not sell it, it is impossi- 
ble to hope to replace itin time to prevent 
famine on a tremendous scale in these 
islands. Such stupendous supplies of 
wheat and other grain as we ‘get from 
North America and Russia never exist 
any where else on the face of the globe. In 
addition, the supplies we get from Turkey, 
Roumania and Persia could not come with- 
out Russia’s consent. The supplies we get 
from Argentina (where the crop is nearly a 
failure this year) India, Australia, etc., are 
all they can send in peace time, and would 
be difficult to send even that small extra 
amount in wartime. Canada would want 
the small surplus she now sends us if fight- 
ing her great neighbor. Although we had 
full command of the sea in 1800 and 1801, 
the average price of wheat was £5 lés. 8d. 
per quarter for those years, though we 
grew it nearly all at home and had only 
about 14,000,000, instead of about 40,000,000 
to feed. If these facts are true surely the 
Economist might help, not in supporting 
any proposed remedy, but ay admitting 
that the subject is of such vital importance 
as to call for the appointment of a royal 
commission, to be composed of naval, mili- 
tary and corn-trade experts, to consider 
the question. 





DEPEW AND THE SCOTCHMAN.—Scotch- 
men do not like to be reminded of the say- 
ing that it requires a surgical operation to 
make them see a joke, and, as a matter of 
fact, they are as susceptible to the influence 
of most good stories as anybody else. Dr. 
Depew, however, seems hardly to believe 
this, though he has many warm friends 
among Scotchmen, including Ian Maclaren 
himself. Once at a Scotch dinner the doc- 
tor said that if the jokes uttered by him 
that evening were not instantly appreciat- 
ed, they surely would be by the time the 
next annual dinner was held. 

“I don’t think that’s a very fuany thing 
to say,’ was the growling comment of a 
handsome old Scot sitting near by. 

“Oh,” said Depew, “that’s all right. 
You’ll see the fun of it a year from now.” 





AMERICAN BICYCLES IN FOREIGN 
MARKETS. 





The following interesting article on the 
export of American bicycles is taken from 
the London Pall Mall Gazette: 

‘“‘We have already referred in these col- 
umns to the marvelous growth of the 
American cycle trade, and especially to the 
export side of it. We have now been fa- 
vored by the chief of the Bureau of Statis- 


tics at Washington with details of the 
shipments and the various destinations of 
the cycles sent abroad during the last fiscal 
year, namely, that which ended on June 
30, last. Their total value was $1,898,012, 
distributed as follows: Six hundred and 
thirteen thousand two hundred and ninety- 
two dollars in shipments to the United 
Kingdom, $492,685 to Canada, $145,892 to 
Germany, $108,414 to France, $84,610 to 
Australia and New Zealand, $66,867 to the 
Netherlands, $49,621 to Italy, $34,856 to 
Denmark, $23,843 to Norway and Sweden, 
$23,127 to Belgium, $70,593 to the different 
countries of Central America, $30,320 to the 
Sandwich Islands, $27,056 to Japan, $23,979 
to the West Indies, and $7,402 to British 
Africa. Other countries near and far took 
American machines in smaller quantities. 
It would be difficult to name a land in 
which civilized men exist that is not men- 
tioned in the list before us. The values 
are in no case very large, and the total is 
little more than one-fifth of Great Bri- 
tain’s; but it must be remembered that the 
American export tradein this commodity 
was Virtually inaugurated during the sec- 
ond half of the year under consideration, 
for in the first half the value of the ship- 
ments did not exceed $243,700. The details 
we have given seem to us to show that 
American manufacturers contrived in a 
very short time to spread their arms over 
the world to some purpose, and that their 
grip will probably tell against the British 
maker in the near future with much rigor.” 





THE RAZOR-BACK HOG. 





Among the many odes, apostrophes and 
biographies written of the razor-back hog 
the Cottonwood Falls (Kas.) Leader gets 
out a good one: “The razor-back is a breed 
of hogs raised in the South before the war 
and still to be found in some localities. He 
is built on the Swiss -cottage style of archi- 
tecture. Hisears lay back with a devil- 


may-care air. His tail has nocurl, but 
hangs limp as a dish-rag. He ignores the 
slow, stately walk of the Berkshire and 
goes in a lively 2:10trot. He always travels 
as if he were trying to catch a train which 
had just whistled for the station and he 
had a quarter of a mile togo. The thor- 
oughbred razor-back prowls around the 
woods, living on acorns, nuts and roots, 
and, if necessary, can climb a tree like a 
monkey. Occasionally he crowds under a 
gate and assists in harvesting his owner’s 
corn crop, and if he has any time to spare 
from his owner’s crop he will turn in and 
assist his neighbor, often working at night 
rather than see the crop spoil for want of 
attention. He never knew the luxury of a 
sty. He wouldn’t get fat if he could and is 
only fit to kill on the day of eternity. 
Crossing the razor-back with the blue- 
blood stock makes no improvement. The 
only successful way is to cross him with a 
locomotive going thirty miles an hour. He 
then becomes an imported thoroughbred 
and the railroad company pays for him at 
the rate of fifty centsa pound. The ham 
of a razor-back is almost as juicy as the 
ham of an iron fire-dog, but not quite as 
good eating as sassafras bark.” 





“THE fact that | was a good musician,” 
said the lady from Johnstown, ‘‘was the 
means of saving my life during the flood in 
our town a few years ago.’ ‘How was 
that?’ asked the young lady who sang. 
“‘When the water struck our house my hus- 
band got on the folding bed, and floated 
down the stream until he was rescued.” 
‘And what did you do?” ‘‘Well, I accom- 
panied him upon the piano.”—New York 
Journal. 
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THERE are over four hundred American 
students now in German universities. 


A youna Scotchman was once halting 
between two loves; one was possessed of 
beauty and other accomplishments, while 
the other was very plain, but she had a 
cow for her fortune. In despair of arriving 
ata decision, he applied to a canny com- 
patriot, who delivered himself thus: 
“Marry the lass that has the coo, for 
there’s no’ the difference o’ a coo’s value in 
any twa weemen in Christendom.”’ 





In view of the increase in the tariff on 
cattle, large numbers of Mexican cattle are 
being rushed in. Last month 72,644 head 
were imported, the greatest in the history 
of the cattle trade with Mexico. In April 
last year only 14,905 were imported. 





THE duties collected on imported goods 
in April amounted to $24,454,321. It was 
the record-breaking month for importa- 
tions. Twice before has the amount of 
duty collected in one month exceeded this, 
but duties and prices were higher. 


Grand Ledge Sunday Excursion May 30, 


Delightful places for an afternoon’s visit. 
Tell your friends about its beauties (of 
nature) and get them to go with you on the 
D.G. R. & W. (D. L. & N.) train which 
will leave Detroit at 8:30 A. M. on above date. 
Six and one-half hours at Grand Ledge and 
the 7 Islands resort. Costs $1 for a ticket. 
No charge for bicycles or baby cabs. 

GEO. DEHAVEN, G. P. A. 





Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 
Wi R Black, No. 9, $1 35; No. 10, 1.40; No. 11, 
® $1.45; Barb, $1.60. Galv., No. 9, $1 65; No. 
10, $1 70; No. 11, $1 75; Barb, $1.99. NATLS—20d to 60d, 
$1.75 per keg; 10d to 16d, $1.80 per keg; 8d, $1.85 per keg, 
Barn Door Hangers and Trackcheap. Poultry Netting, 
3¢c. sq. ft. Make your own fence by using Globe Fence 


Stays. Best, cheapest. Instructions and pocket memo. 
book free. WaRNER HaRDWARE Co, Jackson, Mich. 


FRUIT VEGETABLES 


PRODUCE 


We receive and sell, in car loads or smaller lots, 
all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 
RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 
References, etc., free upon ication. Address 


No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 


SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 


HAY—STRAW-HAY 


We want to BUY 50 CAR LOADS, and will pay 
Highest Cash Price. Write to us. 
JOHN L, DEXTER & CO., Detroit, 
Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Jous brvsrein. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 
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a Drilling Machines 
WELL of all kinds and sizes, 
* for drilling wells for house, 
farm, City and Village Water 
works, Factories, Ice Plants 
Breweries, Irrigation, Coaland 
Mineral Hrospecting, Oil and 
a Gas, &. sane an Fort ne 
ears ex ence. 
With Wea T Gant 


G r ofit LOOMIS & NYMAN, 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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aSTAR. LLING MACHINE because 
they drill faster and at less expense than 
\ machine made, Either steam or horse 











power. Operator can pull tools, sand 
pump, reverse and stop engine with- 
out removing from his position at well. 
Oo springs, no cogs 
and more of them th 
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Listen to this. 


vice. 
in this market. 


us. We sell him direct. 





MEA posted on the market. 
Sh make money for you 


You have wool to sell. 
you will get the best price and the quickest returns at the 
lowest commission charges commensurate with good ser- 
We meet all these conditions and requirements. 
the best location and the most commodious wool lofts 
Every manufacturer in the country knows 
our firm and knows that he can get What he wants from 
We do not peddle your wool about 
the streets selling it for any price that is offered. We have 
a better way of doing business. Liberal advances on con- 
signments. Sacks free. Our circular letter keeps you 
Do not sell until you write us. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
ASPARAGUS. 





It is remarkable how few people raise 
asparagus, while it is so easily raised. 
Why, it almost raises itself. It requires 
only a small bed, or better still, a short 
row. 

Make the place very rich the previous 
year by manuring heavily and growing 
some kind of a hoed croponit. Manure 
again the next spring and plow deep, and 
fit well. 

Procure about fifty plants and set them 
out in arow about a footapart. This will 
make a row fifty feet long, which will be 
plenty for an ordinary family until peas get 
ready for use. (Cook them as you would 
peas.) 

Keep well cultivated, and don’t use for 
two years after pianting. ‘This will givea 
well establisned root, and will last a life- 
time without any more trouble, provided it 
is Kept clean from grass and weeds, and 
mulched deep each fail with good manure, 
which should be raked off as early in the 
Spring as can be, so the ground will warm 
up and start your “grass” early. If your 
ground is good and properly attended, you 
wiil, by fail, have a row of dark green tops 
four feet high and as thick as a hedge. 

Planis should be a year old when set out. 
You can raise your own piants by getting 
a five-cent paccage of seeds and sowing 
early in the spring and keeping ciean. The 
next spring they will do to set out. 

You can put salt on asparagus in suffi- 
cient quantities to kili ali ouher vegetation 
and tue asparagus will do the better for it. 
Salt should be liberally sprinkled on the 
row each spring. When cutting for use 
don’t let it get more than four or five inches 
high, and then cut it off cluse to tne 
ground. It will grow from an inch to two 
inches a day. I heard one institute worker 
Say that it would grow an inch and a half 
an hour, but this 1s too fast. 

Be sure to plant it in some place where it 
can remain permanent, for once established 
it will always be with you. It will be well 
to have it handy to the manure pile, so 
you, at any time it needs it, can wheel out 
some manure and put on. 

Piepilant may be planted in the same 
row &t one end, and treated the same as to 
care. I. N. COWDREY. 

Gratiot Co., Mich. 
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PLANTING AND CARING FOR NURS- 
ERY STOCK. 


Caring for trees rightly commences when 
they are planted, or even before. Paste 
these fiye points in your hat: 

1, After you have dug the hole for plant- 
ing do not under any circumstances fill the 
hole half full of fermented manure. It will 
result in very damaging effects. 2. Do not 
put off pruning your trees for even 24 hours 
after planting, or you will surely lose a cer- 


tain per cent of stock when it starts to 
grow. 3. Trees cannot survive more than 
a couple of years with wet feet. This im- 
portant fact should be looked after. 4. Do 
not use a young orchard wherein to pas- 
ture cattle, for you can easily imagine the 
results. 5. A very important point in get- 
ting @ young orchard to thrive is to keep it 
under cultivation for several years before 
sowing down to grass, and then clover, if 
anything. 

If these five points are held in view a 
great deal of the failure in starting and 
growing fruit may be overcome. Mulchin 
during a very dry season is very beneficial, 
although my trees received no mulching of 
foreign matter. I had the ground planted 
in potatoes and my trees were hoed the 
same as a hill of potatoes near it. I have 
great faith in mulching with dry,loose dirt, 
often cultivated during the dry season. 

Now that the trees are planted and start- 
ed in growth, we will consider the agent 
which will produce the most rapid growth 
—barnyard manure, well rotted. Oo not 
pile this up ina heap around the tree. If 
you have a sufficient amount, spread it 
evenly over the whole surface. Ifnot,scat- 
ter it around the tree, working it in well 
with a hoe. Your trees will rapidly respond 
to this factor. Another important agent of 
fertility which is too often wasted about 
the farm is wood ashes. Your trees need it. 
If your good wife carries out the ashes, re- 
lieve her of that job. Carry them out your- 
s3lf, and empty them around your fruit 
trees. A better way is to place a barrel 
handy, and some day when the ground is 
frozen and covered with a “skift’’ of snow, 
haul the barrel on a small sled through 
your orchard and leave a few shovelfuls of 
ashes with every tree. Grapes, plums, 
peaches and small fruits, such as currants, 
gosseberries and strawberries, respond 
readily to ashes used as fertilizer. 

You can hardly apply too much ashes to 
a fruit plant if the application is made 

roperly. Ashes will stay in the grotind a 


ong time before its strength of fertility is: 


all spent, andif applied in tae surround- 
ings of a plant the rootlets will avail them- 
selves of 1ts strength for anumber of years. 
We heard a man say “ashes killed a tree 
tor me,”’ but upon investigation found that 
it was planted in an old leached ash pile. 
Our farmers are not careful enough in the 
saving of their ashes. The first enemy we 
must look for after setting out our young 
trees, and especially of the peach, is the 
borer. More dam results from this ene- 
my than any otherin our peach orchards, 





There are several methods of going after 
the borer. The one 1 have found most suc- 
cessful is to dig around the tree near the 
ground and with a sharp, small wire, hook 
them outand kill them. Another method 
which has been recommended to me for 
peach trees, is as follows: 
hole, saucer-shaped, around the tree, and 

ur in half a gallon of boiling hot water. 
This, it is said, will kill the pest and not 
damage the tree. I have not tried this 
method, but as I expect to have some 
borers to fight this season I shall surely do 
" GEO. W. BROWN. 
Hancock Co., O, 





for the Michigan F'armer. 


THOSE TOMATO PLANTS. 


It is a common thing to see in many farm 
houses at this season of the year, a box or 
two of tomato plants sitting in some sunny 
place. This fact of itself is nothing re- 
markable and is commendable in everyone 
who has such a “flower pot,” but there are 


other facts connected with this one, about 
which I wish to comment. Very few of 
those who so plant seeds,ever think of trans- 
planting the plants more than once, and 
that once is from the box directly to the 
garden. 

Many are aware that frequent trans- 
plantings make earlier fruit as well as 
stockier and healthier plants. Seeds are 
apt to be sowed too thiek in boxes and, if 
good, the plants will be too close together. 
If these are not transplanted so as to allow 
more space for each plant, they will grow 
up sickly and slender. 

My plan has been to transplant to larger 
boxes as soon as the third leaf is well form- 
ed. I set the plants nearly to the seed leaf 
that the stems may be short and stocky; 
when they are about three inches high, I 
again transplant into besry boxes, planting 
fourin a box, one in each quarter; when 
the weather and soil are suitable I finally 
remove to the garden. 

In setting out, 1 break the boxes apart 
and with a sharp knife cut the earth into 
four equal parts so that a plant will be in 
each piece; this leaves the roots of each 
plant undisturbed and they will continue 
growth unchecked. 

As the tomato plant is a gross feeder, 
plenty of well rotted manure should be 
placed below each hill; the plant should 
not be set directly in the manure, but there 
should be six or eight inches of earth be- 
tween. 

There are several ways of training the 
vines; any way is good enough, only so that 
the fruit is off the ground and nas plenty of 


sunlight. 
KaLaMAzoo Co., Mich. B. A. WOOD. 
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RUSSIAN FRUITS. 


B. O. Curtis, of Illinois, make the follow- 
ing report on Russian cherries and plums 
in a letter to Prof. J. L. Budd, and pub- 
lished by him in reply to criticisms on their 
value and his belief in their value to the 
fruit-growers of the northwestern states 
from their hardiness: 

The Russian cherries with me are a great 
success. In 1895 the severe freeze on the 
14th of May killed all my cherries, except 
on the English Morello and the Cerise de 
Ostheim. In 1896 the cherry crop was good. 
All the Russian varieties were loaded with 
fruit. Cerise de Ostheim again produced a 
heavy crop of delicious fruit. Thisis very 
late and equal to English Morello in pro- 
ductiveness, and superior to it in hardiness 
and quality. 

I prize the Russian cherries for their 
hardiness of tree, quality of fruit and for 
early and profuse bearing. I have had them 
for ten years and have not lost a tree from 
transplanting or any other cause. 

Early Morello (Orel No. 23) ripened the 
23d of May last season. The trees were 
full, the fruit large and of very good qual- 
ity. This is the earliest I have known any 
variety of cherry to ripen. Its size and 
oe after ripe are worthy of special no- 
tice. 

The Russian plums have ccme to stay. I 
have been planting them now for ten years 
and have not lost a tree and have not seen 
the least damage on them, except one tree 
of Maruraka, with stem five feet high, 
which is sunscalded on the south side. 
Another tree of same variety, with a low 
stem, is perfect. Both of these bore a full 
crop in 1896 of large, nice blue plums of the 
best quality and most beautiful appear- 
ance. It was asight to see the fruit as it 
hung on the trees. It matured perfectly 
and is one-third larger than the Communia. 
Dame Aubert Blue is the largest of all 
plums I have grown or seen. Many of the 
specimens measured two and one-fourth 
inches in diameter. Color, dark blue; flesh 
firm, juicy, rich and delicious. It is equal 
to the best English varieties, and the tree 
isa perfect-ironciad. In the May freeze, 
in 1895, the ground froze half an inch deep. 
This killed all the leaves and young shoots 
on the Lombard, while the leaves of the 
Communia and the Russian plums were not 
damaged in the least. This proves the 
Communia to be of Russian origin. The 
leaves of the English plum were ail scorch- 
ed by that freeze, but not a leaf of any 
Russian was changed in color. The trees 
seem as rag any forest tree. 

The Long Blue, Leipsic, Hungarian and 
White Nicholas produced plentiful crops 
the past season. 

The Russian plums I have are all hardy, 
peateetive and superior in quality. The 

nglish plums are tender in tree and will 
be winter-killed when it is cold enough to 
kill peach trees. 

Would it not be worth while testing 


Dig a small. 





these fruits ‘in the Upper Peninsula? It 
strikes us they would prove a valuable 
addition to the list suitable for that sec- 
tion. But perhaps some of the farmers 
there have already made tests of them, 
and can form an opinion of how they will 
answer. If so, we should be pleased to 
hear from them so as to spread the in- 
formation they have gathered regarding 
these fruits. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FOR ALL KINDS OF WEATHER. 


It’s a good maxim, ‘“‘Notto put all your 
eggs in one basket,” neither should one oc- 
cupy all their space with onething but have 
a weather eye out for all changes. Droughts 
are on hand, and some gardens look as if 
burnt over. Now a large rollicking bed of 
petunias will bloom away, and wink atthe 
sun in defiance. Portulaca will flourish, 
and the more sun the more zinnias. As 
lovely, and as useful as are sweet peas, 
they are rather notional, like best a 
wire screen from north to south, and plenty 
of water so lots of rain suits them, as well 
as gladioli, cannas, lilies, and roses. It is 
back-breaking work to run up and down 
stairs, lugging a heavy water sprinkler up 
and down, so last year I bought ten feet 
of rubber pipe, fastened one end to the 
faucetin the kitchen sink, put the other 
out of a window near, and let the water run 
into a big tub beneath; then I could dip it 
out as needed. We must not let our gardens 
goupinsunand glory together and have 
nothing to show by the last of August, but 
consider the cool nights. Marigolds and 
zinnias will hold up their heads until late 
October, and I have picked a sprig of curl- 
ed parsley from under a lightsnow. We 
must consider the weather when we ar- 
range for the plant shelf. I have protected 
my plants very well, with plenty of news- 

apers wrapped around, butthere will come 
fifteen below zero, when Jack Frost claims 
every green thing in sight. Then bulbs 
come to the front. I have even had the soil 
frozen lightly in the pots holding narcissus- 
es and hyacinths, and the little dears have 
braved it through and blossomed all right, 
so prepare for an especially cold night 
when you are planning for the winaow 
plants and get, at least, a few bulbs. There 
are some things you ought to provide in the 
way of dress for all sorusof weather, a light 
broad-brimmed straw hat, that ties secure- 
ly under the chin, stout shoes that lace 
well around the ankle, and aboveall things, 
a shortened dress. This stepping and being 
twisted up in long skirts, and perhaps 
tumbling head over heels because of it, is 


unworthy of an earnest flower grower. 
ANNA LYMAN. 
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SECOND-CROP STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberry growers have frequently 
given their method of securing a second 
crop of strawberries, and a correspondent 
of American Gardening describes a method 
which he has seen successfully followed by 
a gardener in Delaware County, N. Y. It 
is as follows: 

A gardener living near me has, in favor- 
able seasons, grown a second crop of straw- 
berries from his plants. He gets only a 
few bushels on an acre in September and 
October, but he obtains a large price for 
them—I think about $1 per quart. I be- 
came interested, and, after trying some ex- 
periments on smal! plants, 1 am satisfied 
that there is something in it for some 
gardeners. 

The method of growing this second crop 
of strawberries, which experiments have 
shown to give good results, is as follows: 

Immediately after the first crop is picked 
—perhaps itis not best to wait until the 
last blossoms have ripened fruit—mow the 

lants as close to the ground as possible. 

tis very important to mow them so close 
that there are but few little green stems or 
weeds left. On large beds a mowing ma- 
chine may be used, while on small ones the 
work can best be done with a lawn mower. 

After the leaves have become dry burn 
over the bed. In order to do this it may be 
sometimes necessary to spread straw or 
other dry material overit. After it is well 
burned over give it a dressing of well-rotted 
manure, spreading it evenly on the bed one 
or two inches deep to retain moisture. As 
soon as mulched the bed should be irrigated 
and kept wet through July, August and 
ge yee and the weeds kept down. 

“he new foliage will soon start and make 
avery rapid growth. New fruit stems and 
blossoms wil] appear, which, if not injured 
by frost, will ripen fruit. I hardly think 
the plan will do in localities where hard 
frosts come before the last of October. 
Small beds can be protected with glass or 
plant bed cloth. 

All varieties of strawberries’ are not 
adapted to producing a second crop. Some 
of the best results have been obtained with 
the Enhance and Crawford. 

Probably someone wiil ask: Will not 
two crops of strawberries in one year ex- 
haust the — so much that they cannot 
bear a full crop the second year? I think 
this will depend upon how well you feed 
them, how much water and fertilizers you 
apply to the bed, and in some places it may 
be more profitable to grow the two crops in 
one year than in two years. -It occurs to 
me that there are possibilities connected 
with this plan in greenhouse culture. In 
localities where the season is too short to 
ripen asecond crop before the time for frosts 
the plants could be taken up in sods and 
drawn to the greenhouse and planted under 
the glass, where the heat and moisture 
could be given them necessarily to fully 
ripen all the fruit. 

ost people who have had experience in 
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and the happy man is best fits 
ted for the duties of life. The 
happy heart is the strongest 
heart. To produceand main= 
tain thiscondition, you should 
keep constantly on hand asup- 

ly of that health retaining, 

ealth restoring remedy 


Hae Qa 


It is a purely vegetable 
preparation that corrects all 
derangements of the Liver 
and Kidneys and works a 
permanent cure for 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
URINARY TROUBLES 
GENERAL DEBILITY 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
AND MALARIA. 
In order that it may be handy 
for you we have placed it on 
sale in your nearest store 
Beware of substitutes. There 
is nothing so good as War- 
ner’s Safe Cure. 


growing strawberries have found blossoms 
on their plants in the fall. Has it ever oc- 
curred to them that by giving special cul- 
ture a second crop of ripe berries could be 
obtained? I only offer this as a suggestion. 








TRANSPLANTING FOREST TREES. 


When a farmer wants some forest trees to 
plant by the roadside or around his house 
he is more apt to go to the forests and select 
tall,straightspecimens,usually pulling them 
up with only such roots as will come with 
the tree out of the loose leaf mould soil in 
which they are grown. Quite often trees 
thus taken from their native soil are plant- 
ed just as they come from the forest. Owing 


to their crowded condition there is but 
little top growth, though that little is far 
too much for the mutilated roots to sustain. 
Usually in late years tree planters cut off 
all the small branches, sometimes merely 
by sawing or chopping the trunk just below 
the lowest branch, leaving nothing appar- 
ently but a bare pole. But though these 
poles look not very promising,dormant buds 
start out near the top as the roots get hold 
on the soil. From these, shoots start,which 
in two or three years grow to a bushy and 
really handsome top. On the other hand, 
the treetops left unpruned are usually half 
dead the same year, and this dead part in- 
terferes with making a handsome or thrifty 
tree until it is removed. 

It is a mistake to prune these forest seed- 
lings down to bare poles. Leave on three 
or four of the lower limbs one bud on each, 
and have them occupy each side of the 
trunk as much as possible. These will be 
ready to start as soon as the roots begin to 
take hold of the soil and 5m moisture. 
The buds are formed, while if left to be de- 
veloped from the trunk they are at first on- 
ly the germs of buds, and need time and a 
supply of sap to be developed into buds. 
When buds are started this way too many 
are formed. This makes a close, bushy 
head, often looking about the size ofa 
bushel basket the second year. Where 
buds are left all the growth will be concen- 
trated in these, making something like 
branches for the future development of a 
symmetrical head. 

But it is almost always poor policy to 
take seedling forest trees to plant in the 
open land outside. They are worth much 
more to grow where they are, while trees 
from nursery rows that have been duly cul- 
tivated are worth much more for roadside 
planting. Trees from the forests have 
grown long, straight roots with their feed- 
ing fibres at the extreme ends, where they 
are sure to be broken off in transplanting. 
The effect of cultivating in the nursery is 
to cause a great multitude of small roots 
to start out. These being short may all 
be saved when the tree is transplanted. If 
then the tree from the nursery is top pruned 
to four or five buds they will make the wide, 
spreading head that is wanted for roadside 
or ornamental ground pnaties- The forest 
tree to be got into such shape will require 
much more labor than the cost of buying 
trees from the nursery, aside from the fact 
that after all has been done that can be to 
shape the top of the forest tree, that from 
the nursery will always be much more sat- 
isfactory. 








House plants are very liable to become 
infested with green fly and red spider at this 
season. The heat and dryness of living 
rooms is favorabieto their increase. Syring- 
ing with weak tobacco water will rid the 

lants of the first, and with clear water the 
ast, 
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INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 





For the information of those who intend 
spraying this season, we give below a de- 
scription of how to make the various solu- 
tions used for this purpose: 

Bordeaux mixture—Copper sulphate, 4 
pounds; lime (fresh), 4 pounds; water, 40 
gallons. Suspend the copper sulphate in 
five gallons of water. ‘This may be done 
by putting itin a bag of coarse material, 
and hanging it so as to be covered by the 
water. Slake thelimein about the same 
quantity of water. Then mix the two and 
add the remainder of the 40 ga'lons of wa- 
ter. Warm water will dissolve the copper 
sulphate more readily than cold water. If 
the lime is at all dirty strain the lime solu- 


tion. If the lime is good the above amount 
is likely to be sufficient. It is an easy mat- 
ter to Know how much lime is required by 
using what is termed the ferrocyanide of 
potassium test. This substance can be got 
atany druggist’s, and = little is re- 
quired. Take a small bottle (2 oz.) and 
get it filled with a saturated solution of 
this compound. If there is not plenty of 
lime in your mixture, a drop of the test 
added to it turns brown. Add more lime 
and stir. As soon as the test fails to color 
on coming in contact with your mixture, it 
indicates there is sufficient lime present to 
neutralize the effects of the copper sul- 
phate. Use wooden vessels in preparing 
the Bordeaux mixture. 

Ammoniacal copper carbonate solution 
(“‘Cupram’’),—Copper carbonate, 1 ounce; 
ammonia sufficient to dissolve the copper 
carbonaie; water, 10 galions.: This solution 
is not much used, and is recommended only 
in cases where the fruit isso far advanced 
that it would be disfigured by using the 
Bordeaux mixture. 

Paris Green Mixture—Paris green, 1 
pound; water, 200 to 300 gallons. Use 200 
gallons of water in a mixture for apple 
trees, 250 for plum trees, and 300 for peach 
trees. When Paris green is added to Bor- 
deaux mixture, so as to form a combined in- 
secticide and fungicide, add four ounces to 
every 40 gallons of the Bordeaux mixture. 

Hellebore—White hellebore (fresh), 1 
ounce; water, 3 gallons. 

ethrum—Pyrethrum powder (fresh), 1 
ounce; water, 4 gallons. 

Kerosene Emulsion—Hard soap, pound, 
or soft soap, 1 quart; boiling water (soft), 1 
gallon; coal oil, 2 gallons. After dissolving 
the soap in the water, add the coal oil and 
stir well for five to ten minutes. When 
properly mixed, it will adhere to glass 
without oiliness. A syringe or pump will 
aid much in this work. In using, dilute 
with from 9 to 15 parts of water. erosene 
emulsion may be prepared with sour milk 
(1 gallon), and coal oi! (2 gallons), no soap 
being required. This will not keep long. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


When there is danger of disfiguring fruit 
with the Bordeaux mixture use the am- 
moniaca! copper carbonate solution. 

Experience in spraying during the past 
two years indicates that it is best to use 
the combined insecticide and fungicide, 
commencing as soon as the buds begin to 
swell, again when the leaves appear, and 
continue it at intervals of 10 to 15 days, 
until the trees have been sprayed three to 
five times, which will depend upon the 
weather. In the case of arainy season, it 
may be necessary to spray at least five 
times, while if dry, and the mixtures have 
been allowed to remain on the foliage, then 
three or four times may be sufficient. 

In no case spray while the trees are in 
bloom, but immediately after. 

The combined insecticide and fungicide, 
containing Paris green and Bordeaux mix- 
ture, is to be used for insects that chew, 
and ag he oa fungi, but kerosene emulsion 
alone for those insects that suck the juices 
of plants, such as aphis, thrip, red spider, 
etc. 

A stock solution for the preparation of 
Bordeaux mixture may be prepared as fol- 
lows: Dissolve 25 pounds of copper sul- 
phate in 25 gallons of water. One gallon of 
this contains one pound of the copper sul- 
phate. In another barrel slake 25 pounds 
of good lime, and add 124 gallons of water. 
One gallon of this contains two pounds of 
lime. To make the mixture, take four gal- 
lons of the copper sulphate solution and 
two of the lime. If there is any doubt 
about there not being sufficient lime try 
the test already referred to under Bordeaux 
mixture. Now fill up the amount to 40 
gallons with water. 

Prepare the mixtures well, apply them at 
the proper time, and be as thorough as 
possible in the work. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





J. H. HAs gets ripe peaches two weeks 
earlier by the following method: In the 
middle of the growing season, put a strong 
wire around a large arm of a tree, and 
twist it fairly tight. This checks the flow 
of sap and causes fruit buds to form early 
and in greatnumber. The fruit on the 
branches of this arm will ripen two weeks 
earlier than that on the untreated branch- 
es, and will be much more highly colored. 

ut this part of the tree will be so weaken- 
ed by the treatment that it should be cut 
away after fruiting; the new shoots may 
come out and take its place. Thus one 
arge arm or limb of a tree may be forced 
each year, 


T. B, Terry thus describes what he -— 
8 the largest and oldest peach tree in the 
World: We had heard that the oldest and 
ree ach tree in the world was at 

teenfield, Mo., so we started out to find it 





when there at an institute.7 It may sur- 
prise you, but we had much trouble in find- 
ing anyone who knew of it. I saw the 
body measured. It was 444 feet around it 
at smallest place and 5 feet at the largest 
point. The limbs each measured about 
three feet around. The ends of limbs are 
all broken off now, When in its prime the 
owner said it spread 80 feet. No one knows 
how olditis. It had peaches on last sea- 
son. I wouldn’t dare to tell you how many 
it is said to have produced in a single year. 
Just think of having, say about 7 peach 
trees cover an acre with their limbs! J 
should not have mentioned this if I had not 
seen the tree. 


1n answer to inquiries about raising pep- 
permint, how the oil is extracted, and cost 
of plant, we give the following: We un- 
derstand that there is a small area in 
Michigan devoted to the culture of pepper- 
mint, though most of the peppermint oil 
produced in this country comes from Wayne 
and adjoining counties of New York,where 
there are about three thousand acres devoted 
to the cultivation of the peppermint plant, 
the annual product being not far from fifty 
thousand pounds of oil—Western Rural. 
The Rural, an Illinois publication, should 
know more about Michigan products than 
the above extract would show. Michigan 
produces more peppermint oil than New 
York, and has for some years. The Rural’s 
statements were true ten years ago, but 
that is a long time in rapid development of 
industries common in this day of progress. 
ny should get a new encyclo- 
pedia. 


Ir is conceded that a rose without thorns 
will smell as sweet as one with them; and 
surely a gooseberry without spines would 
be no less grateful. Indeed, the thorns of 
the gooseberry form one of itsobjectionable 
features. The new race of spineless goose- 
berries marks a new era in fruit-garden 
culture. To an American especially, who 
firmly believes that time is money, it is 
profit to have the time spent on avoiding 
spines spent on gathering the fruit.— 
Meehans’ Monthly. Butis it not true that 

lants of any kind which differ radically 

rom the family to which they belong, such 
as thornless blackberries, white black- 
berries, or other freaks or sports,are usual- 
ly deficient in vigor, and prove worthless 
when cultivated? An albino in the human 
family is not — a person of much force 
of character. Freaks are all right in side 
shows as curiosities, but not at all useful in 
everyday life. 


J. D. LyMAN, of New Hampshire, writing 
upon the subject of forestry, says some 
good things in a letter to the American 
Cultivator: When our people learn to 
grow timber trees as a crop as well as they 
now know how to grow corn and other 
farm crops, then these theorists who are up 
in the balloons of their imaginations, regu- 
lating the rainfall and the moisture of the 
atmosphere, and preventing freshets in 
spring and autumn, and low streams in 
summer, by means of trees, will quietly 
come down to terra firma, and see pines, 
chestnuts, oaks and others timber trees 
grown upon our lands as beautiful and 
profitable crops. They may then learn 
that the rise of water from and its descent 
to the earth is governed by laws not yet 
well understood. Utilize the forest, waste 
and cheap lands, by growing timber trees, 
not ninety and nine nearly or quite worth- 
less trees to one valuable specimen. Cover 
the land with timber trees, and this will 
make such lands profitable, and if it also 
makes the rain and rivers answer their 
ot op better, then this will be clear gain. 

hile foolish statements and false figures 
are put forth, and ridiculous laws are pro- 
posed, relative to forestry matters, it is en- 
couraging to notice that the forest commis- 
sion, designated by the National Academy 
of Science to recommend legislation in re- 
gard to the Government’s forest reserve, 
has issued an official report full of sense. 
When we can secure official reports upon 
forestry filled with important facts, correct 
ea ape and truthful figures, we may 

ope to see the science and art of forestry 
make rapid advance. The landowners 
need to be taught how to grow timber as a 
crop. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MIcHIGAN 
'ARMER. 





Free.—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


New evidence shows that Alkavis, the 
new botanical product of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, is indeed a pure specific cure for 
diseases caused by Uric acid in the blood, 
or by disorders of the Kidneys and urinary 
organs. A remarkable case:is that of Rev. 
A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New 
York, as told in the New 1 ork World of 
recent date. He was cured by Alkavis, 
after, as he says himself, he had lost faith 
in man and medicine, and was preparing to 
die. Similar testimony of extraordinary 
cures of Kidney and bladder diseases of 
long standing, comes from many other 
sufferers, and 1,200 hospital cures have 
been recorded in 30 days. Up to this time 
the Church Kidney CureCo., No. 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, are the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to 

rove its value that for the sake of intro- 
Faction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid my mail to every reader of 
the MicuiGAN FARMER who is a Sufferer 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder disor- 
der, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, 
or other afiliction due to improper action of 
the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We ad- 
vise all Sufferers to send their names and 
address to the company, and receive the 
Alkavis free. To prove its wonderful cura- 
tive powers, it is sent to you entirely free. 





Fifteen Years 
of Torture. 





A Sufferer from Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Finds Relief after Years of Misery. 





From the Press, 


Mr. William Wilson lives with his wife at 
No. 104 Roy Street, Cleveland, Ohio. He is 
68 years old, a machinist by trade, and he 
was until recently employed by the Globe 


Iron Works Company. Though almost on 
the eve of the allotted three score years and 
ten, he still + pe has =o more to 
live, though his constitution has been 
somewhat impaired by the onslaught of 
inflammatory rheumatism. 

When he was “9 uested to give an account 
of his recovery, Mr. Wilson responded with 
a very interesting story. 

“I have had inflammatory rheumatism 
for fifteen years. WhatI have suffered no 
one but myself and my good wife know. 
Although during those fifteen years there 
would be periods of relief yet the pain and 
soreness were always present. During ne 
weather I suffered most severely. At suc 
periods I was totally incapacitated from 
work of any kind. I wassimply acripple and 
was absolutely helpless. Theinflammation 
affected every part of my body. My knees, 
however, gave me the greatest trouble, as 
they were swollen to twice their size, and 
were much inflamed. At such periods it 
was necessary for me to remain in bed, or 
sit up in an easy chair propped up with pil- 
lows and cushions. 

“My condition gradually became much 
worse with each recurring attack, and the 
last year it was the worst of all. I was so 
ill that three doctors were called and were 
at my bedside most of the time for several 
days. They were unable to help me, how- 
ever, and I was ready to give up in despair. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


My wife, too, was losing all hope. After 
the doctors had given up the case, she hap- 

ened to read about Dr. Williams’ Pink 

ills, and as an experiment purchased a box 
of them at Acker Bros.’ drug store, at the 
corner of Pearl and Detroit Streets, little 
— what a boon they would prove 
to be. 

‘By the time the box was nearly used up 
I noticed some improvement in my condi- 
tion. The inflammation had receded and 
the pain which had made sleep at night 
well nigh impossible became less. I tried 
another box and continued to get better. 
Then the third box was bought, and that 
was enough. I was cured. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills did it, and I am always happy to 
give them the credit. When they can do 
what good physicians fail to, one cannot 
bestow too much praise upon their excel- 
lent qualities. I hope other sufferers will 
profit by my experience.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also an 
unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effects of la- 
grippe, palpation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, all forms of weakness 
either in male or female. Pink Pills are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50(they are never sold in bulk 
or by the 100) by addressing Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 











RHEUMA 


‘Ss RHEUMATIC CURE. The patent, exvest and best. Sample 





Permanently cured by using D. 


sent free on mention 





RR. WHI BHA 
of this Magazine. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMIN. 


ISM 


'O., South Bend, Ind, 





DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINTMENT &.>.*tcr 


Blind, Bleeding and Itching Piles. It abserbs the tumors, 


= 
allays the itching at once, gives’ tastant relief. Every box is war- 
uanted. Sold by druggists. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
cents and §1.00 bo: 


wi 


r box. 
PTiAMs MFG. CO., Props., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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. Sugar and Mangel Wuartzel Beet Seed 

of our own importation from Germany, at 35 
P cents per pound; also Hungarian, Millet, Flax, 
Dwarf Essex Rape Seed, Sand Vetches and all 4 
> kinds Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds. Farm 4 
> Implements, Machinery and Binder Twine. 
> Be friendly and write us your wants. 4 
> THE HENRY PHILIPPS SERED & IMPLEMENT CO., 4 
> 115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 4 
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styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 56 Market 8t.,Lockport, N.Y. 
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Write for prices on any seeds wanted 
forthe Farm and Garden. Ger- 
g Iman Beet Seed for sugar purposes. 


Alfalfa and Crimson Clover, Ensilage, 
Sweet Fodder Corn, ete. Largest buyers of Beans in 
Michigan. We want Millet, Hungarian and Red Kidne 
Beans. Send samples if any to offer. 8. M. ISBEL 
& CO., 125, 127 and 129 W. Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 


Send for price list of Northern 
SEEDS Grown, tested Garden, Field 
© and Grass Seeds, Choice Hun- 


garian Millet and Mammoth Southern Red 

Cob Ensilage Corn. Prices and samples on ap- 

plication. CRONENWETT N° 
544, 546, 548, 550 and 552 Mich. Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ELERY PLANTS—Best varieties, lowest 
J prices. HARRY N. HAMMOND, Decauur, Mich. 


c. The Way To Spray iit? zceue* seers 
¢. NOVELTY FORCE 
ano SPRAY PUMPS 


—- Nea comsenee, light 
and economi We 

sample for only $1.50. Agents 
wanted everywhere, 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 
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WY WE MANUFACTURE 


PUMPS FoR ALL PURPOSES 


Our Spray Pumps and Nozzles are used by the 
# experiment stations and all leading hortic - 


sts. fruit and berrie can only be pro- 4 
duced by apraying. Wesenda Velugble illustrated 
36 Page Book on Spraying, . Address 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 


HENION & HUBBELL, General Western Agents, 
61 to 69 North Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

























—= TO —= 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-geekers and California tourists, write 


R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A. 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond ‘Baiiaing) 


Detroit, Gd, Rapids & Western R, R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN). 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Pepular routes between Detroit, Lanai: Ba: 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Maskegen .- 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids 4:38 








7:85 «1:10 
Ionia and Greenville........... 7:35 1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City co T30B  A8IB ccc 
Petoskey.......++- eccccce 600g. concce ~73% pera 
Big RAPIGS. .cccccccccccesccccsccvccces 7:85 10 


ie 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 
poe except Sunda: vhouke ozs on all trains. 
y Passenger an eight 7 Fort 
Detroit. ies 368. @ “aie ae 
LAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agen’ 
JamEs Austin, Commereial Agent. . 
Go. DeHaven Gen. Pass. Agent. 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
G Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weeiward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 


























FARMS Do you wish to buy or sell one? I have 
*® a number of farms taken on mortgages 
that I will sellcheap and oneasy terms at 6 per 
cent. As I have a large enquiry from various 





sections, I am also on the look out for farms that 
can be bought cheap. Send for printed list. E.W 
ABBOTT, 10 Whitney Opera Block, Detroit Mich, 


Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
+ 7:55 am | Mt.Clemens, Pt Huron & North A 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland { 3:38 wn 
t 1:06 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron t 6:00 pm 
$10:36 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 
EAST VIA WINDSOBE. 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston |* 9: 
*12:00 m_| Toronto, Buffalo and New York |* 1:19 om 
t 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 6:40 pm 
*11:26 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | +10:00 am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 

+ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | + 9:25 
{11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago H 8:55 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw,Gd Rapids & Milwaukee | +11:60 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Sta T 4:10 am 
* 8:00 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chi * 7:86 am 
*10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Maven &Muskegon | * 7:25 am 














tDaily except Suuday. *Daily. 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PrEsIDENT—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. 

a Vick-PREsIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
SECRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 

W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. je Damon; 

F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 

Springport. . 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addrassed to F. D. Wells, 

Rochester, Mich. 








THE FARMERS’ CLUBS AND THE 
GRANGE. 


One of the most pleasing events in the 
history of farmers’ organizations was the 
fraternal assembling under the same roof 
last December of the two great organiza- 
tions, the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs and the State Grange. For two days 
mutual courtesies were exchanged, mutual 
plans formulated, and mutual friendship 
“now and forever’ pledged in all the 
sacredness which common _ experiences, 
common interests and a common mission 
could inspire. 

This happy condition of affairs con- 
summated in a joint conference between 
committees of five members from each of 
the two bodies. At this conference the 
future policies of the two organizations 
were freely and fully discussed, and 
wherever practicable a union of forces 
arranged for future work. A spirit of per- 
fect harmony prevailed throughout, and 
we will vouch for the statement that not a 
suspicion of lurking hypocrisy or hidden 
jealousy entered the mind of any one of the 
ten men in that council. 

Since that meeting five months of the 
most intensely active work on the part of 
both organizations have elapsed and yet 
we hesitate not te also vouch for the 
further statement that this harmony still 
prevails and has prevailed every moment 
of the time intervening. 

Why then can men stoop so low as to 
attempt to create discord where such per- 
fect harmony exists, to excite suspicion 
and strife where all has been open and 
peaceful, to stir up jealousy and warring 
rivalry where mutual confidence and unity 
of purpose are so indispensable? Our 
answer is simply this: That no man who 
is true to both, or to either, of these great 
organizations could do this thing. No man 
who truly desires to serve the people of this 
State, ne man who has honestly at heart 
the welfare and advancement of the farm- 
ers of Michigan, no man who places the 
public weal above his own selfish, narrow 
and mean ambitions, either could or would 
be guilty of an act so despicable. And 
when without a particle of evidence to sus- 
tain his position, and with every means at 
his immediate disposal to unquestionably 
determine the falsity of his statement, a 
member of the legislature, for the purpose 
of saving a pet measure from defeat, 
deliberately asserts that the opposition 
to his measure arises from jealousies be- 
tween the Farmers’ Clubs and the Granges 
he deserves little charity when his case 
again comes before the people of his dis- 
trict, or perchance before the people of the 
State whither his ambition seemeth at 
present to trend. 





REPRESENTATIVE KIMMIS AND 
THE MICHIGAN MANUALS. 


When the Perry resolution authorizing 
the publication of sixty copies of the 
Michigan Legislative Manual for each 
member of the House and eighty copies for 
each member of the Senate came up for 
consideration last week, Representative 
Kimmis offered an amendment providing 
that the number be reduced to one copy for 
each member of the legislature. In sup- 
port of his position he quoted Section 15 of 
Article 4 which reads: “Each member 
shall be entitled to one copy of the laws, 
journals and documents of the legislature, 
but shall not receive at the expense of 
the State, books, newspapers or other per- 
quisites of office not expressly authorized 
by this constitution.” 

Under this provision Representative 
Kimmis logically urged that it was plainly 
unconstitutional to make any allowance 
exceeding the one copy therein provided 
for. 

But the members could net forego the op- 


portunity, be it unconstitutional or other- 
wise, to provide themselves at the State’s 
expense with the valuable campaign am- 
unition which the discriminate distribu- 
tion of these expensive red books furnishes 
them, and they voted down the amendment. 
Among the ten affirmative votes we were 
especially pleased to notice that of Speaker 
Gordon. 


WHOM WILL THEY SERVE? 





During the past three weeks the feeling 
has become general that the Senate has 
been devoting much time and generous con- 
sideration to the seductive promises and 
covert threats of the county officers and 
their friends. Senators who four weeks ago, 
as business men legislating for the people of 
a great State, were enthusiastic in their 
support of the county salaries measure, are 
now, as peanut politicians, legislating for 
the spofis seekers, growing cold in their 
support of that which appeals to theirevery 
business instinct. 

To such we have simply this tosay: We 
have no further arguments to offer to con- 
vince you of the real businesslike merits of 
the bill, for you were long,since convinced 
on that point. We have no further appeals 
to make in behalf of the overburdened tax- 
payers in whose interest this measure has 
been urged, for you are already fully 
cognizant of the fact that the whole people 
of this great State, barring the officehold- 
ers and spoils seekers, are demanding its 
passage. We have no promises of contribu- 
tions tocampaign funds to assist you in 
your further political aspirations, for the 
other fellows have a monopoly of that stock 
in trade. We have not even any threats 
with which to intimidate, for the taxpayers 
of this State are a practical businesslike 
people who act when the proper time comes 
and waste no energy in threatening punish- 
ment for the tuture. 

It is yours to make the choice as to whom 
ye will serve, the people or the officehold- 
ers, the unquestionably legitimate demands 
of the taxpayers or the unquestionably 
selfish and iniquitous demands of the spoils 
seekers, 





—=—oP 


TWO GOOD MEASURES. 


Among the many good measures which at 
the present writing seem doomed to defeat 
at the hands of the present legislature none 
are more worthy of a better fate than that 
set forth in the bill introduced by Represent- 
ative Campbell limiting the right of appeal 
from lower to higher courts and that em- 
bodied in the Wagar bill which provides for 
a readjustment of the salaries paid to de- 
partment clerks. 

Both of these measures, like unto the 
Kimmis county salaries measure, appeal 
directly to the business instinct of practical 
men. They would create hardship for no 
one. They are in the interest of no class. 
Their enactment is urged by the whole 
people, and their merit is unquestionable. 
Why does the legislature turn a deaf ear 
to such reasonable demands? Will it be al- 
ways thus? Who has a solution for the 
problem? 





LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 


The Senate bill repealing the taxation of 
mortgages was formally killed by the 
House last week. Another yictory for the 
people. 

s e ” 

The friends of the appropriation for 
State Farmers’ Institutes were rejoiced by 
the passage by the House of the once de- 
feated Graham bill appropriating $11,000 
therefor for the next two years. 

* * 
~~ 

The Kimmis amendment reducing the al- 
lowance of copies of the expensive legisla- 
tive manual to one to each member of the 
legislature met with defeat, but could the 
people have voted,the majority in its favor 
would have been overwhelming. 





THEY CONTINUE TO WORK IN 
HARMONY. 


The report is being circulated that the 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs and the 
State Grange are no longer working in har- 
mony. That such a report should be given 
out and that it should find those ready 
and even anxious to give credence to it, is 
not surprising when the fact is considered 


that there are those whose selfish interests 
would cause them to rejoice with exceeding 
great rejoicing could they but know that 





these two strong and useful organizations 





of the farmers of the State were no longer 
working im unison for the improvement of 
the conditions of the farmer and for the 
protection of his interests. 

Never before in the history of the State 
have the farmers been so well conditioned 
to care for their own interests as at this 
present time, and it is through the medium 
of these organizations, and through these 
alone, that this condition has been reached. 
And knowing this, the farmers will not 
lose sight of the important and vital truth, 
that discord, with a spirit of jealousy and 
unfriendliness, will most assuredly rob them 
of these benefits. 

But the report, above referred to, has no 
foundation in fact. It is but an idle and 
evil-purposed rumor. 

The Association of Farmers’ Clubs and 
the Grange are composed of a membership 
possessed of too much good, hard sense to 
antagonize each other and thereby lose rich 
opportunities just coming within their 
Teach. 

Let this one thing, then, be ever kept in 
plain view. The Farmers’ Clubs and the 
Grange, though organized differently, yet 
have they one and the same object in view, 
namely, the bettering of the condition of 
the farmer, and this most worthy purpose 
will not be lost sight of nor forgotten. 

Let, then, those who fondly hoped that 
discord would come between these organi- 
zations, and thereby their own cause would 
be advanced, rest assured that they are 
doomed to sad disappointment, for such is 
not and will not be the case. 

J.T. DANIELLS. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Webster Farmers’ Club, of Oakland, 
met May 5th at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Cotcher. Considering the busy sea- 
son and the many hindrances there have 
been of late, there was no reason to com- 
plain of the attendance. There were 
twenty present and an addition of three 
new members. After the literary part of 
the program the question, ‘‘How to raise 
corn successfully,” was discussed. S. C. 
Elwood led. He would first manure his 
potato ground,then all that is left he would 
use on his corn ground. If it covers it, all 
the better. He prefers sod for corn. Plows 
to a depth of seven inches. Works the 
ground thoroughly. Plants to a depth of 
three inches with planters. Rows three 
feet ten inches each way to admit of culti- 
is ig Ny te in a row. 

W. E. Carpenter’s plan was much the 
same, but he had been troubled greatly 
with gophers for a number of years, and he 
rolls his corn in coal tar and plaster. He 
plants with hoes, as he does not think 
a planter drops it evenly. They all like the 
sam of dragging the corn to destroy weeds 
efore it is large enough to cultivate. Mr. 
Seamask told of his first experience in 
dragging corn. He said a sicker man 
never followed a drag; but he commenced 
and thought he would finish. Some hills 
were broken over. On some the leaves 
were shredded, but they all came up in 
time and did well. Mr. Northrop said he 
always dragged his corn, but he never 
dared look back, Mr. Emery drills his 
corn. Hasai3-hoe drill. Plants two rows 
at a time, ana turns and goes back in the 
wheel marks, thereby doing away with 
marking the ground. The county good 
roads system met with a cold reception. 
They are not in favor of anything that will 
make the farmers’ taxes any higher. 
Think the old system would do, providing 
the work was thoroughly done and no time 
wasted. 

Resolved, That the members of the Web- 
ster Farmers’ Club are opposed unanimous- 
ly to either the State or county good roads 
movement. or any other movement that 
requires a heavy tax levy, but would favor 
any improvement that can be made to the 
township system. After discussing the 
question box the meeting adjourned fo 
meet June 2 at Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Car- 
penter’s. 
We shall discuss the Association 

MRS. T. SEAMARK, 
GENOA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Notwithstanding a very rainy day there 
was a fair attendance of the club on the 
first day of May at the homeof Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Schoenhals. After dinner a 
pleasing literary program was given. ‘The 
selections rendered by the Genoa male 
— were especially enjoyable. The 

ssociation question was then taken up. 

T. J. Conely: The road scraper is a very 
fine thing to use if we keep the roadbed 
well rounded up and wide enough for two 
teams to travel abreast. Work the roads 
thoroughly when they need it. Wm. Fish- 
beck: Dig a trench in the middle of the 
road, lay small cobble stones smoothly and 
level in the trench, then cover with dirt, or 
gravel, if you can get it. Clays is pretty 
ood to draw onto sandy roads. J. Rider: 

do not agree as to using scraper. I think 
it is not used soon enough in the spring. 
J. Larson: I think the law is good enoug 
if the men will work as well as talk. 

Adjourned to meet at the home of Frank 
Metz the first Saturday in June. 

MRS. T. J. CONELY, Cor. Sec. 
NORTH SHADE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The regular meeting of the North Shade 


uestion. 
or. Sec. 


Farmers’ Club, held at Mr. H. Blair’s, May: 


7th, was well attended. Vice-President S. 
C. Hull called the club to order. 

The first subject discussed was “Dairying 
as a business.”’ Mr. Orrin Ranger thought 
dairying, if carried on right, is more profit- 
able than farming. 

Mr. Swigart: “If I should give my ex- 
perience it would not be favorable to the 
business.” 

Mrs. Todd: ‘“‘My experience has been 
that we can realize more profit from selling 
cream than either butter or milk.” . 

Mr. Franklin: “I do not like the way 





the factories have been carried on; there is 
too much swindling.” 

A carefully prepared paper was read by 
Miss Mary Franklin on “The relation of 
the school to the home.’”? She said educa- 
tion only begins and ends with life,and that 
we should be careful how the child is 
trained. Her idea was that all teachers 
should have some Normal! instruction be- 
fore entering upon their work. 

Mr.Dobson then gave some reminiscences 
ot pioneer life in Gratiot county. He could 
remember of borrowing enough of the staff 
of life for one meal and did not know where 
the next was coming from. 

The _—. box was answered, and the 
club adjourned to meet the first Thursday 
in June at John Swigart’s. 

ROY CUSHMAN, Cor. Sec. 
WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Walled Lake Farmers’ Club met at 
the residence of Mr. J. Carpenter. It was 
practicality the best meeting we have ever 

ad. Everyone was interested, and all 
took hold of the discussions. 

T. C. Severance Jr. read a paper that 
brought out several sensible truths. He 
first told a story of a barrel of rotten apples 
with tainted surroundings. The apples 
thought that if they could get into cleaner 
quarters they would be all right. They 
were put in a new barrel in clean quarters, 
but soon tainted everything around them 
and were no better off than before. Thus 
itis with certain classes of the farmers. 
They think if they could only get into posi- 
tion to run the government they would be 
right ingheaven. Butif they were good at 
something outside of their sphere that would 
not necessarily make good farmers of them. 

It needs an educated mind to run a farm. 
They must be trained from their childhood 
if they form characters that bring success. 
It needs educated mothers to train chil- 
dren some cannot see that a woman needs 
an education. One man once asked his ad- 
vice as to whether he should send his 
daughter off to school or not. If he thought 
that she would get married as soon as she 
graduated he would not waste a centon her 
but put her out to work earning money in 
preparation for that event. 

If children were brought up to be scru- 
pulous insmall dealings, to respect the 
rights of others, to be guided right morally, 
there would not be so much need of fighting 
against the money-grabbers and saloons. 
Children should be taught to deport them- 
selves properly in public, the necessity of 
which can be seen in our own community, 
among some of the young people who gather 
at our Sunday evening service. They 
show respect for neither man nor the Al- 
mighty. Home is not necessarily a house, 
but a place where lovereigns from cellar to 
garret. 

Jobn Law read a paper on the question 
“How can we best improve our roads under 
the present system?” He stated that the 
roads should be kept dry. The center 
should never be torn up und the town 
should own two or three road scrapers. 

Those who took part in the discussion 
were generally agreed with the paper. The 
discussion was general. There were two 
questions asked which elicited general dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Ranour asked the privilege to inquire 
why all farmers’ organizations failed. ‘This 
was discussed till someone asked what the 
question was that was under discussion. 

HOWARD SEVERANCE, Cor. Sec’y. 

RAISINVILLE AND IDA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Friday, April 30th., the farmers’ club met 
at James Thorn’s and though rainy the 
club was largely attended. After the 
minutes of previous meeting were read, the 
question “Has the policy of the govern- 
ment in opening up lands for settlement 
not been detrimental,” was opened by 
John Nichols. He thought it was on 
account of using the lands for speculative 
purposes. But the majority of the club 
thought it a benefit to the government and 
to the settlers in helping to pay taxes. 
‘““‘What are we going to do to prevent ruin- 
ous prices?” was opened for discussion by 
James Thorn; a lively war in foreign coun- 
tries, the making of gourmands of our- 
selves, and the production of our own wool 
and sugar were the ideas brought out. 

The question for the ladies was opened 
by Mrs. Justus Sortor, “‘To what extent 
should farmers’ wives and daughters fol- 
low the fashion?” It was discussed by @ 
number of the ladies who thought they 
should keep in style as best they could and 
not spend so much time as not to have 
time to improve the mind and care for the 
chickens. MERTIE N. KRING Cor. Sec’y. 


WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Of the many years history of this organ- 
ization, few of its meetings have been held 
under more pleasant circumstances than on 
sag 7 ay 8th, at the home of Hon. 

m. Ball. 


A well tilled farm, commodious and con- 
a arranged buildings, stock well 
bred and fed, fresh green fields and trees, 
with balmy air combined to make our 
hearty welcome unusually agreeable. In ad- 
dition the hopeful expression by, word and 
countenance of almost all the members re- 
garding the business outlook was exceed- 
n Af encouraging. A recitation by Mary 
B. Merrill, the little daughter of our presi- 
dent, portraying in pretty verse “grumble 
corner and_ thanksgiving street,” and a@ 
paper by W. D. Smith, on the necessity 
of “watchfulness” each tended to inspire 
hopefulness for future prosperity of the 
farmer. 

Mr. Smith spoke from a goodly number 
of years of observation and experience in 
urging the necessity of watchfalness all 
along the line, not only in business affairs 
as farmers, but also in our relationship to 
our oe i 

Cyrus M. Starks testified, through his 
knowledge of history, to the sad results of 
neglect of watchfulness. 

Hon. Wm. Ball felt that watchfulness 
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fhed been carried on to excess. To him, 
doing was the watchword. ‘‘Let us cease 
our criticisms and fault finding’? he said 
4‘and instead let us be doing. Periodical 
depressions will cross our paths.and we 
must meet them. Weare now on the eve 
of a veriod of ace poe d and should — 
courage. A belief exists that the farmer 
has been going down hill and that no other 
class has done so. This is not true. The 
farmer is as well off as any class.” 

E. A. Nordman deplored that our hind 
sight is better than our foresight, and that 
in consequence the necessity has sprung up 
for a closer watchfulness on the actions of 
our public servants,their salaries, etc. 

‘“‘What can be done to improve our roads 
= our present system?” was next consid- 
ered. 

Mr. Nordman saw some defects in the 
present system, yet considered it good. He 
wouldn’t allow anything for use of plow, 
wagon and scraper, or use scraper before 
middle of May. Ought to have -in mind 
permanency of roads. 

Mrs. Chamberlain confessed to the use of 
emphatic language when she saw roads 
across low flat grounds without ditches on 
either side. Some proposed diverting dog 
tax to benefit of roads. Others advocated 
broad-'ire wagons, and fewer stories and 
more work. Others would get more help 
from cities and bicycles, etc. Others felt a 
sense of injustice that teamsters who pay 
not a cent of tax should be allowed to ruin 
the roads with narrow tires and heavy 
loads. é 

An invitation from the Salem Club to 
meet with them at the residence of Isaac 
Sanery, on the second day of June next was 
unanimously accepted and a determination 
generally expressed to show our apprecia- 
tion by being present. 

B. C. REEVE, Cor. Sec. 
CLYDE AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On May 5th the regular monthly meeting 
of the Clyde and Grant Farmers’ Club was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mr. B. D. 
Smith, of Clyde, President D. Beard presid- 


ing. 

UAtter a short program the State Associa- 
tion question was taken up. Allen Atkins, 
Sr., gave some practical ideas on drainage, 
the principles of which he _ thought, 
from theimperfect manner in which it is 
often done, not very well understood. 

+ Allen Aiken coincided as to drainage. 
Considers the present law _ sufficient if 
properly carried out, which idea was ap- 
proved by several members. 

H. Kingsly and F. A. Beard thought a 
cash tax preferable, and David Beard, road 
commissioner for Clyde, thinks an equal 
amount of work could be done with one- 
fourth the amount of money if systematic- 
ally applied. 

ODavid Atkins, supervisor of Clyde, con- 
siders taxes as at present levied about all 
people can stand. 

The question though largely discussed 
was by no means exhausted, and will no 
doubt furnish our members food for 
thought. 
f2Resolutions were adopted with reference 
to the death of Mrs. Henry Cook, an active 
member of the club. 

OThe June meeting will be a picnic on the 
banks of Black River under the care and 
management of F. A. Beard and wife. It 
being our regular children’s club day,special 
entertainment will be prepared for all our 
young people. MRS. OSCAR MCKAY,COR. SEC. 

LINDEN AND ARGENTINE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Linden and Argentine Farmers’ Club 
met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. M.J, 
Harris, of Linden, on Saturday, May 8th. 
The meeting was called to order by the 
president. 

The program consisted of an interesting 
talk given by Mr. E. Leonard on “Taxation 
of Mortgages.’’ This was followed by dis- 
cussions, after which a vote was taken in 
favor of continuing the taxation of mort- 
gages. 

A paper entitled the ‘'Blessings of Hard 
Times” was read by Mrs. M. J. Harris. 
There were many blessings enumerated but 
she gave as the principal blessing, the 
learning of the lesson of economy. 

The next was a question box which con- 
tained some valuable questions, and called 
forth quite a number of discussions. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Fletch- 
er. COR SEC. 


SEVILLE AND SUMNER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The wasting of Seville and Sumner 
Farmers’ Club for May was called to order 
by the president at the residence of Mrs. 
Geo. Gee on May 6th. The principle fea- 
ture of the pps | was the discussion of 
the lessons of the Round-up Institute. 

For lack of time the Association question 
was laid on the table. An expression of 
the Club was given favoring immedfate 
Steps being taken to organize a county as- 
sociation of farmers’ clubs. The corre- 
sponding secretary was instructed to com- 
municate with kindred organizations in the 
county for the purpose of getting the gen- 
eral sentiment along this line. An expres- 
Sion was also given favoring the selection 
of one county paper from each of the dom- 
inant political parties, to be known as the 
official organs for all farmers’ club work in 
the county. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet the 
first Thursday in July at the residence of 

r. and Mrs. Wood, of Arcada township. 
COR, SEC’Y. 
PINE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The May meeting of this club was held 
atthe home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry, 
te nearly every member in attendance. 

\fter the usual opening exercises the ques- 
bows! box occuupied the time of the forenoon 

€ssion. The afternoon exercises opened 
co a paper entitled, ‘“The Two Mothers,” 

y Mrs. *.M. Freer. She drew a He 
ier €ct picture of the bright and the dar 
rs wpe fe, showing how the home may be 

ade @ paradise for children or the other 


extreme reached. This paper brought out 
a@ very enthusiastic discussion. 

Mrs. Curtis followed with a paper on 
“The Practical Side of Life.” 

A paper by A. C. Henry on ‘“‘Artichokes” 
brought out bis belief that the chief value 
of the crop was its use for hogs kept for 
breeding purposes. He gave methods re- 
garding the handling of the crop and its 
relative value compared with other root 
crops. 

fine general program was interspersed 
among these papers. 

Adjourned to meet with Mr. and Mrs, 
Abbott the first Thuradsy in June. 

O. F. MAY, Cor. Sec’y. 
HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last regular meeting of the Holly 
Center Farmers’ Club was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Shields, April 29th. 

After the usual literary exercises the 
question for the day was discussed which 
was “In what ways can we practice greater 
economy on the farm?” anv good ideas 
were brought out in the discussion of which 
we give the following: That while all 
farmers are trying to practice economy yet 
anyone riding through the country can see 
many ways in which farmers could save 
money in securing their crops in season, 
more especially the corn crop, which is 
often left out nearly all winter; in making 
use of their leisure hours during the winter 
in repairing machinery, fences, buildings, 
etc.; that if farmers would only fearn to 
economize their time, that farm work could 
not only be done in season but everything 
about the farm be kept tidy and in good re- 
rt that all should learn the difference 

etween true and false economy; that there 
is no economy in underfeeding stock; there 
is more money made from one head of stock 
properly cared for than from two or three 
ag ogee cared for. 

fter the discussion Mr. Nathan Elliott, 
who has just returned from his visit in 
Louisiana, gave the club —_— interesting 
talk on farming in the southern States. 
He gave a description of the country, na- 
ture of the soil, the manner of planting, 
raising and harvesting tobacco, sugar cane 
and cotton. 

The next meeting will beheld at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Handy Austin the 
1st Thursday in June. COR. SEC. 
EAST BLACKMAN AND WEST LEONI FARM- 

ERS’ CLUB. 

Meeting called to order Kd the president 
atilla.m. After hearing the report of the 
secretary the club adjourned until after 
dinner. After the program, Mrs. Madden 
dd a recipe for an ever ready shortcake: 

ake acrust as for biscuit, make enough 
for several and put them away; when 
wanted,steam them and spread with butter 
and put in your berries; in this way you 
can have them on short notice. The ladies 
that are to give recipes or something bene- 
ficial for the club are Mesdames Birch, 
Lowden, Gear, Daniel, Crafts, Cooley. Mrs. 
William Beebe was appointed second as- 
sistant reporter. The question for the day 
was: Should mortgages be taxed? Mr. 
Buchfink thought they should be, and the 
holder pay the tax. Messrs. Nichols, 
Cooley, Beebee, Hawkins, McClure thought 
they should not be taxed as it made money 
dearer, they think the method of taxation 
isat fault Club voted that the mortgage 
tax be left as it is. Question box full as 
usual. One of the most important ones 
was? By what fraud are the farmers most 
injured. One of the greatest frauds is the 
manufacture of oleomargarine. Mr. Nich- 
ols read a very good piece on the manufac- 
ture of it. 

Motion was made that we meet from this 
on at 1 p.m. until further notice. Supper 
at 4. P m. Question for the next meeting: 
Resolved, That the board of trade is the 
greatest injury to the farmer. Adjourned 
to meet at the home of Frank Lowden, May 

MRS. EVA COOLEY, Asst. Reporter. 


ARGONAUT FARMERS’ CLUB. 


In the discussion at the May meeting of 
the associational question for the month a 
marked interest was manifest. 

The discussion was led by Messrs. Rich- 
ardson,Johns and Durfee,who werein favor 
of each district assuming a prerogative, 
placing its work in the hands of some one 
man to be done by him and the district pay- 
ing him for that work; it was thought the 
work resulting from such a plan would 
prove much more efficient. 

Mr. Hazen would have every district own 
a road scraper and use it,not just sufficient- 
ly to work out their tax, but donate the 
work when the condition of the rouds re- 
quired its use. The district In which he 
resides owns one that is fashioned in the 
form of a triangle and consists of two 
planks with a steel bar on the shorter; this 
has been used often this ge i ge 
donating the work—and the resultisa nice- 
ly rounded roadbed which is a thing of 
beauty and they intend it shall bea joy 
forever. 

Messrs. Dunham and West thought-that 
roads worked the present way are all 
right providing the men work and not 
idled their time away while there. 

U. A. Tibbits was in favor of the road 
scraper, as a portion of road in his district 
where the scraper had been used was a 
road one might feel proud of. He would like 
to see the law amended until it called 
fora day’s work for every four hundred 
dollars valuation in place of the regulation 
eight hundred dollars. COR. SEC. 


Hood's 


Should be in every family al 
medicine chest and every 
traveller’s grip. They are i 


invaluable when the stomach 
is out of order; cure headache, bili and 

















all liver troubles. Mild and efficient. 25 cents. 


SUMMER FAVORITES! 


The Gem Blue Flame Oil Cook Stoves, 


NO HEAT! NO SMOKE! NO ODOR! 
Perfect Combustion. Simple Construction. Not Liable to 
Get Out of Order. Elegant Design, Beautifully 
Finished. A Powerful Blue Flame. And Every 
Way as Safe as an Ordinary Lamp. 











FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have made ar- 
rangements with the 
manufacturers of the 
GEM OIL STOVES 
to sell them to our 
subscribers on the 
best terms ever made 
for blue-flamed 
stoves. They are — 
the thing for hot 
weather; started and 
ready for business 
with the touch of a 

match. When 
through cooking, 
washing or ironing, a 
turn of the fingers 
puts out the heat and 
they are nothing but 
cold iron. 

High Gem Stove No. 352, 
represented by this 
cut, stands 27 inches 
high, has three burn- 
ers (2 high,1 low) and 
s on eastors. List 
= re price with Steel Oven 

“te $17.00. OUR PRICE 


= 7 _ Ki’ =. : (see below.) 


OFFERED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, EREIGHT PAID. 














The Gem Cook Stoves are full ——~ 
nickel trimmed, polished brass 
fount and burners. Circular 
wicks, powerful burners, which 
give an intensely hot blue flame. 
Will do all kinds of cooking and 
baking. The fount is provided 
with an automaticindicator, and j 
is located at the back of the Lp L  Qanteae SRE 
burners at sufficient distance to ; 


keep the oil perfectly cool. These 
stoves are capable of doing as 
mucb work as an ordinary range. 


High Gem Stove No. 351, 


represented by this cut, stands 27 
inches high, has three burners, 
and is on castors. List price, 
$12.50. OUR PRIC#H (see below.) 











Low Gem No. 349 


is same stove exactly as 351 onl 
lower and is without castors and 
back shelf. It stands 15 inches : 
high. List price, $10.00. OUR 
PRICE (see below.) 









HIGH GEM No. 350, 


as represented by this cut, is 27 inches 
in height, has two burners, and is on 
castors, List price, $10.00. OUR PRICE 
(see below.) 


LOW GEM No. 348. 


This stove is the same exactly as No° 
350, only 12 inches lower, without cas- 
tors or shelf back. List price, $7.50 
OUR PRICE (see below.) 











Large Steel Oven, 
made of the best material. Best work 
Best oven. 
List price, By 
$4.00. ; Aliana 
OUR PRICE § ‘| 
; $2.00, 
freight paid. 





POINTS OF MERIT OF THE CEM STOVE. 
It is the simplest blue flame burner and the most powerful. ‘I'he GEM is the only 
stove which has drawn seamless tubing, thus avoiding the possibility of oil accumu- 
lating on tube and odor coming therefrom. Castors on all high Gems. Removable 
grates and tanks. No complications. Large top surface. Economical in oil. All 
work strongly made. Perfect working. Easy to clean. Easy to operate. Easy to 
move. Handsome. Best material used. Madeespecially for us by THE DANGLER 
OIL STOVE MFG. CO., one of the largest manufacturers of oil stoves in the world. 
OUR GUARANTEE.—As usual, we guarantee these stoves to be in every way 
as represented and to give entire satisfaction, or we will refund the money and pay 
all charges. so no one takes any chances. By contracting for a large number direct 
with manufaeturers and paying spot cash, we are enabled to offer ACTUAL BARGAINS 
to our subscribers. THE MOST ECONOMICAL, BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


PRICES TO MICHIGAN FARMER SUBSCRIBERS—FREIGHT PAID: 





No. 352—List price $17.00; to subscribers 25 per cent Off, OF.. 1... cceseeeee cece ccseeeee sereeeene $12.75 
Nos. 349 and 350—List price $10.00; to subscribers 25 per cent Off, OF..sseeseseeececeee cece ceeeeecs 7.50 
No. 351—List price $12.50; to subscribers 25 per cent Off, OF 12. ccsseeccceeeccsseeecereeeeeecsers 9.38 
No. 348—List price $7.50; to subscribers 25 per cent Off, OF......+ eee cecees ceccesereesteeeceseess 5.68 


Large Steel Oven—To subscribers...... : : v0 ‘ 
TERMS.—Cash must accompany order. Freight paic only to the Mississippi river. Remit 
registered letter, postoffice order or express. GASOLI 
Address all orders to THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Peterinary Bepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accompany the letter. 











VEsIcAL CALCULI.—I have a horse 15 
years old that has difficulty in urinating. 
He has been tronbled about six months. He 
passes but little urine, at times mixed with 

lood. He appears in good condition; is 
fat and looks well. I am working him 
now. What shall I do for him? P.P., 
Vernon, Mick.—Give two drams nitrate of 
potash twice a day in feed. Give him one 
pint boiled flaxseed twice aday. Feed him 
ow of grass. Work will do him no 

arm, 


Fires TROUBLE HorsE.—J have a mare 
that is troubled with flies during fly time. 
The flies cause swellings on the skin and 


body. They cause her toitch. She bites 
herself, causing sores. Inthe fall when 
the flies disappear, she is all right again. 
Does she need medicine for her blood, or a 
tawny Ae keep the flies away? G. C., Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. The Shoo-Fly Manufacturing 
Co. sella 3 som! J to keep flies off animals, 
which is advertised in this paper. I have 
no doubt that you will find it a very valu- 
able remedy in the case of your mare. You 
had better write them. I do not think that 
your mare requires medicine. 


ABSCESS ON UppER.—I have a cow that 
has a growth on the back part of the ud- 
der about as large as a hen’s egg. It is 


now discharging bloody matter. I first 
noticed it at the time of calving. It has been 
continually growing ever since. What 
would you advise me to do with her? I have 
stopped — J her milk; am feeding it to 
calves. Will it hurt them? F. W. R., 
Ransom, Mich.—Apply one part creoline to 
20 parts water three times a day. If the 
abscess does not have preser drainage, 
make a larger opening. sea syringe in 
making the application of the medicine. 
The milk should not be used, especially 
that which comes from the quarter of the 
udder affected. 


CHRONIC GARGET.—I have a sow one 
year old. I weaned pigs four weeks ago. 
When she went dry I noticed that the fore 


part of the udder on the right side was full 
and rather hard and has remainedso. The 
bunch is about as large as a quart meas- 
tre; does not seem to be sore or painful. 
Shé appears healthy and in good condition. 
She has been bred again. 1 have been 
taking your valuable IB gwd only a few 
weeks, but have received quite a good deal 
of help from it so far, and thought that I 
would trouble you with thisquery. R. E. 
K., Milton, Mich.—Apply tincture of iodine 
once a day to the swollen udder and your 
sow will very soon get well. Be particular 
to give her a smooth, soft bed to lie on. 
She should not lie on cold, damp ground. 


Sweeney.—Is there a remedy for a case 
of sweeney of four months’ standing, with- 
out giving an animal absolute rest? What 


course of treatment would you recommend 
me to try for a horse that must be con- 
stantly employed at general farm work? 
Please be quite specific in ed reply. J. 
E. L., Grass Lake Mich.—If your horse is 
not very lame it will not be necessary to 
give him any rest, and, oa the contrary, 
moderate exercise and work‘ will prove 
beneficial. The disease being a weakened 
condition of the muscles, it would be neces- 
sary to give an animal a certain amount of 
work in order to develop and reproduce 
the muscles to their norma] state. Apply 

ual parts caustic balsam and raw linseed 
oi] to atrophied portion of shoulder once a 
week and he will get well. 


Bone SPAVIN—SITFAST.—I have a three- 
year-old colt that has never done any 


work. She has a soft swelling on hock 
joint. 1 think that it is a bog spavin; 
came on during the winter. What canIdo 
for her? I also have a six-year-old mare 
that has small, hard lumps about the size 
of a hickory nut on shoulder where the 
collar comes and a little below where the 
draught comes. Several other larger and 
smaller lumps have appeared just under 
the skin and seem fast to it. I did not work 
her during the winter. She runs to pas- 
ture now with the other young horses. I 
feed millet during the winter, seed hulls in 
head, cut before ripening. I do not think 
that feed caused it. L. J. N., Ithaca, Mich. 
—Blister bog spavin with caustic balsam 
once a week. move the sitfast witha 
knife. It is best done by opening through 
the skin and dissecting out the small 
bunch. Then the skin will soon heal. Ap- 
ply one ounce sulphate zinc to one quart 
— three times a day to sores on shoul- 
er. 





























sid The pine knot—the tallow 
yy meal candle—the oil lamp —gas— 
All| these are stages in the evo- 
ij lution of illumination, which 
today finds its highest expo- 

nent in the electric light. 
Similar and no less striking has been the evolution of grain and 
grass cutting machinery. In 1831 the scythe and the cradle were superseded by 
the McCormick Reaper. The intervening years have seen many improvements, 
until now we have that model Harvester and Binder, the McCormick Right 
Hand Open Elevator, and that veritable electric light of mowerdom, the 









CM Ef 








New 4. 
sense of the word, the best—and if your experience has taught you anything, 
it is that there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


{tis not only the handsomest mower ever built, but it is, in every 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 





: McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago. 














d 
-“\ Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Lliustrated 200 A if 
owing ~~“ styles in large bommage™ x7] 7 


estimonials from a7 
hest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition 


Grade, $44 
Writeto-day. © 























AUTOMATIC TRiP that trips every 


—always makes 
cron bam pein clther short. or | 
grain. SINGLE LEVER, quick adjust- 
7 ment grain reel, BIG CAPA- 
City elevators. WIDEST ELEVATORS made— 
Sor Song: grain. SIMPLEST KNOTTER, nocom- 


“BINDER 
cane cave to dlecharge tho shect A 






es twine. 


0 
to get out of order; sav 

BreEL SHEAY OARRIER folds p to rear 
wal passes O es. 4 

















tire. Best STEEL DRIVE CHAIN Made. SCREW RAISING GEAR that is simple, sure, effective. STEEL GRAIN 
WHEEL with a steel truss rod that 1t where you put it—can’t sag, wobble or break down. CHAIN DRIVE 
BINDE ect; no long train of gears. FRICTION FREE, non-cramping packer. 


A—direct, r. 
i . Send forit. Wemake th ie Bi ip 
five wil bo found fn out Froe,Book on Bingers. Send fort. Wemake the Bonnie Binder, Ge and Bom 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BATAVIA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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will bother you this year again, unless you keep them 
down with an Acme Weeding Hoe. No other weeding 
tool approaches it in shape and effectiveness. Strong, 
light; designed and put together with the careful thor- 
oughness that have made the W. & C. Farm and Garden 
Tools famous wherever hoes, rakes, forks and wheel- 
, barrows are used. The W.G& C. Book is interesting and @ 
>. profitable reading. Send for it and learn how todo @ 
» your work easier and better. Mailed free. pd 
Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co. Jackson, Mich. 




















































FARMER s! 


Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 


WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without manual labor. 





See that your thresherman is properly equipped, and give him timely: notice. 


~ Corn 


is a vigorous feeder and re. 
sponds well to liberal fertiliza- 
tion. On corn lands the yield 
increases and the soil improves 
if properly treated with fer- 
tilizers containing not under 
7% actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but 
little and is sure to lead to 
profitable culture. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by act 
periment on the best farms in the nited cette A 


told in a little book which we publish and wil] 
mail free to any farmer in America who wiil wh teed, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 








CRE OF C 


and its possibilities under the Silage 
system—being the theme of 


““‘A BOOK ON SILACE”’ 








ume of 195 es and now 
ILVER MFG. Co., SALEM, O., is un 
best work y 


rapidly. itis 
con: tod 


SILVER MFC. CO., | 
Salem, Ohio. 












Manufacturers {of the 
Largest and Best line of 
Implements on earth. 


MOWERS, 
HAY TEDDERS, 
and other Machinery, canis —e. tothe 
farmers. Address for cata 


THE ANN ARBOR AGRICULTURAL CO., 
wil iN, L gat co., 





roadway ,;Apnn Arbor, 





WRITE 
NOW. 










i money selling this 

Y article. Used on every shock. Pull and its ¥ 
y fast. Ties itself. Costs less than eine 
” . Thousands easily sold in 
# a town. Good profits. Get yourTown Agency 
" now. Samples, 3 sizes, mailed for 5 cents. 


® Holdfast Corn Binder 


aay Will last a century. Saves % labor in g 
binding. Shock cannot fall or blow down. 

Shocks easily tightened for loading. 
< Binder easily removed for husk- 
boy_can easily do the 
. pes are strong 


mouse proof. ree 
s made with 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 10 feet rope. 























AFARM POWER 


That will meet every requirement is AD’ E of our 1, 2.3 

o orsHORSE TREAD POWERS. 
They are the best that can be produced 
from honest material and 















ages. 
r ergete Ei mounted or un- 
<6. 5 eel mounted as desired. 
; ’ No. 1 of the above 
pattern is for light horses; No, 2 is for heavy horses and is' 
made a little wider. All about them in free Book on Power. 


ST, ALBANS FOUNDRY CO., 8T. ALBANS, Vt. 


GASOLINE ENGINE 


is used for almost every pur- 
pose power is applied to, 
and for Farm, Dairy and 
Creamery Work, and for 
Feed Mills is unequalled. 


Charter Gas Engine Co., 


Box 318, Sterling, Il. 


Say JOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


215 50% 700 nr py forthe nl 
‘ou don or them un’ 
after received. vee in Buggies, 


ddress, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chi » Tb 
oebuck & Co. are thoroughly Nifabier Editor.) 


GENERAL AGENTS 


wanted to superintend sub- 
agents selling the Combination 
Lock-pin Clevis to farmers and 
others. Self docking; always 
}secure; sells at sight; exclus- 
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When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 









